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Pastoralta 
St. Albert the Great, Doctor of the Universal Church 


Though the high honors of sainthood and the great distinction of 
a Doctor of the Church have come to St. Albert in a somewhat be- 
lated manner and after unusual delay, it would be quite wrong to 
think that his merits and eminent qualities have not been recognized 
and appreciated long before our own days. In no sense could it be 
said that our age discovered the mighty Dominican and corrected the 
verdict of preceding centuries. The epithet which the past has in- 
separably linked with his name is adequate proof of the contrary. 
His contemporaries fully appreciated both his scholarly achieve- 
ments and his virtue, and posterity very early bestowed on him the 
title that became part and parcel of his name to such an extent that 
it almost completely overshadowed his patronymic. Nor has his 
fair fame diminished in the course of time, but it has steadily 
grown to brighter and richer splendor. Even the glory of his great 
disciple has not eclipsed his own reputation. The names of Thomas 
Aquinas and Albert the Great have always been mentioned together. 
If the extraordinary genius and accomplishments of the Angelic 
Doctor were duly extolled, it was never forgotten that he was the 
great disciple of a great master and teacher. The canonization and 
elevation to the rank of a Doctor of the Church, by which the 
Church of today honors the memory of her distinguished son, there- 
fore merely confirms in solemn fashion and in an authentic way the 
judgment of the past. Truly, in the case of Albert the Great there 
can be no question of rescuing his memory from oblivion or repair- 
ing an injustice done by undeserved neglect, for few men have been 
more universally applauded by contemporaries and posterity. Still, 
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after this his name will shine with even brighter effulgence and his 
brow be encircled with a more radiant halo. 

The veneration of Albert, which has lasted through the ages and 
culminated in his recent canonization by Pius XI, began immediately 
after his death. Those who had been privileged to know him were 
convinced of the holiness of his life and the high degree of Christian 
perfection which he reached. Shortly after his death the faithful 
had recourse to his intercession. “Fifty years after his death,” 
writes one of his biographers, “the question of his canonization was 
already mooted.”’* For one reason or other the cause was not off- 
cially introduced. Meanwhile, however, God glorified His servant 
with numerous miracles and the devotion of the faithful increased. 
In 1622 Pope Gregory XV granted permission to the Church of 
Ratisbon to celebrate yearly, on the fifteenth day of November, a sol- 
emn office in honor of Blessed Albert. Later this privilege was 
extended to all convents of the Dominican Order, and many Popes 
have since declared the memory of Albert blessed and testified to the 
sanctity of his life. It was reserved for our own days to see him 
take his rank among the solemnly accredited Saints of the Church. 
The Bull which declares him a Saint and proclaims him Doctor of 
the Church bears the date of January 9. His feast is to be kept on 
November 14 as a Minor Double. 

The Papal Bull emphasizes the opportuneness of the canonization 
at this particular time, when we need the lessons which the life of 
the Saint inculcates in a very special and striking manner. Ours is 
an age of discord and strife. Hostile antagonism divides society 
into contending camps, and fearful distrust makes nations look upon 
their neighbors with suspicion and increase their armaments in 
anticipation of dreaded aggression. The realm of the spirit is 
marked by the same dissonance. System clashes with system and 
the conflict between science and faith has become more pronounced. 
Broad lines of cleavage run through the entire world. Against this 
ugly and disquieting background of dissension the luminous figure 
of St. Albert stands out in bold and beautiful relief as the great 


1Dr. Joachim Sighart, “Albert the Great,” translated by Fr. T. A. Dixon, O.P. 
(London). 
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peacemaker and harmonizer. His own days were cast amid turbu- 
lent times, and as Bishop of Ratisbon he made every effort to bring 
about peace among the warring factions of his diocese. In other 
parts of the Empire he similarly worked for the promotion of peace. 
It was his love of justice that made him an acceptable mediator to 
all parties. Of his incessant efforts in behalf of peace Dr. Sighart 
writes: “These documents and details prove the truth of what we 
have said above: that Albert, at Wiirzburg as elsewhere, was the 
man of public confidence; the belief in his sense of justice induced 


those at variance to submit their differences to his decision.” 2? From” 


Albert our generation may learn that no other road can lead to peace 
than that of justice. Perhaps even more important is the mighty 
contribution of the illustrious son of St. Dominic towards the con- 
ciliation of science and faith. To establish harmony between human 
knowledge and divine revelation was his life work to which he de- 
voted himself with indefatigable zeal. At the conclusion of the 
week dedicated to the study and commemoration of St. Albert the 
Holy Father remarked in an address to the general assembly: “The 
week has called attention to the grand figure of Blessed Albert the 
Great, a truly providential work, one both of high justice and im- 
mediate utility. Of high justice, because Blessed Albert deserves 
that the rays of science should converge upon him and form about 
his figure a new aureole, all the greater because coming from the 
center of faith and holiness. It is enough to reflect on the giant 
figure of Blessed Albert to realize all that the Church, Faith and 
Religion have produced even in the field of science. . . . Sublime 
heights such as those of Blessed Albert and St. Thomas Aquinas 
make us think of the wonderful vision which shows above these 
heights. This great figure of Blessed Albert reminds a generation 
which stands in such great need of it, as does ours, of the great fact 
that science and faith can and ought to be in agreement. In days 
when the eyes and intellect seem only intent upon earth, without a 
thought of the splendid light which shines from heaven, the figure 
of Blessed Albert the Great affirms that there is no opposition be- 
tween science and sanctity, and that such opposition only exists in 


2 Op. cit. 
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those souls who do not see the ineffable bond, the profundity and 
sublimity of the relations which join together truth and goodness. 
Blessed Albert proclaims this truth aloud with a voice powerful as 
that of a lion.” Judging then from our limited human perspective, 
we may well say that a benevolent Providence reserved the canoni- 
zation of the great Scholastic for our days on account of the extraor- 
dinary pertinence which the lessons radiating from his life and work 
have relative to the needs and aspirations of the present age. Like 
a warning and guiding beacon light, his towering personality shines 
into the chaotic confusion of our times. 


Biographical Data 

Some uncertainty remains with respect to the year of his birth, 
which is variously given as 1193, 1200 and 1206.* He descended 
from the family of the Counts of Bollstatt, whose ancestral castle 
was situated near Lauingen, a prosperous village of Bavarian 
Swabia. His childhood and early youth are shrouded in obscurity. 
Petrus de Prussia, an early biographer, merely relates that great 
care was lavished on his training under the parental roof: “Albert 
was carefully educated from the commencement of his life. He was 
taught the commandments of God and the principles of science.” 
His physical development was nowise neglected, as is evident from 
the vigor and health which he preserved till an advanced age and 
which enabled him to undertake long journeys and perform astound- 
ing labors. In 1223 he took the habit of St. Dominic at Padua, 
whither he had gone to study medicine and science. Later he was 
sent to Cologne, where he spent a considerable part of his life, with 
many interruptions, however, which took him to other famous 
centers of learning for the purpose of teaching and organizing the 
studies of his Order. Thus, we find him lecturing in Freiburg, 
Hildesheim, Ratisbon and Strassburg. Whilst teaching at 
Cologne, he had St. Thomas among his pupils in 1245 and again 
from 1248 to 1252. From 1245 to 1246 he taught theology in Paris 
with extraordinary success. “It was at this period that he attained 


_* Cfr. P. Mandonnet, “Albert Le Grand,” in Dictionnaire de Théologie Catho- 
lique (Paris); F. Pelster, “Albertus Magnus,” in Lexikon fiir Theologie und 
Kirche (Freiburg im Br.). 
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the height of his reputation as a professor. Some of his later his- 
torians declare that so great was the press to hear him that no build- 
ing in Paris was large enough to contain his audience, and that thus 
he was forced to lecture in the open air.” * Here also he began the 
publication of his monumental scientific and philosophical encyclo- 
pedia, upon which his imperishable fame rests securely for all time. 
Perhaps the most dramatic moment in his life was when in 1277 he 
hastened to Paris to defend the teachings of his former pupil that 
had become the object of virulent attacks and fallen under episcopal 
censure. 


But the life of St. Albert was not exclusively devoted to intellec- 
tual pursuits. He was also a man of affairs, and very important 
tasks, requiring a high degree of practical ability and no small 
measure of prudence and resourcefulness, were entrusted to him. 
From 1254 to 1257 he held the position of head of the German 
Province of his Order. Twice the Sovereign Pontiff sent him 
forth on delicate missions calling for great circumspection and tact 
and involving arduous labor: he was sent to Poland to reform 
abuses that had become general, and in 1263 was commissioned to 
preach the crusade in Germany and Bohemia. Much against his 
inclination he was elevated to the episcopacy and charged with the 
administration of the Diocese of Ratisbon. After an incumbency of 
two years he was relieved of this office in 1262. The resignation 
must not be construed as an indication of failure or a sign of in- 
competency. There is every proof that his labors as a bishop were 
attended by unequivocal success. He did not withdraw from his 
exalted position because he proved unequal to its requirements, but 
because he realized that his providential mission lay in another 
sphere. As a matter of fact, history as well as psychology gives 
ample testimony that incompetence and failure rarely prompt a vol- 
untary resignation of honors; in such cases withdrawal from office 
usually is the result of compulsion. It is a well authenticated 
phenomenon that the incompetent desperately cling to their office; 
they are the very last to realize their unfitness. Of St. Albert’s 


* Roger Bede Vaughan, O.S.B., “The Life and Labours of St. Thomas of Aquin” 
(London). 
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episcopal administration Dr. Sighart remarks: “‘Albert’s hand had 
grasped the pastoral staff of Ratisbon for the space of two years 
only. This was a brief occupation, it is true, of the illustrious See 
of St. Wolfgang, but great things were accomplished during this 
short administration. Our Master had fulfilled his task according to 
his strength, and effectually cured the disorders of his Diocese. 
Peace had been established between the Bishop and the Chapter and 
the citizens, debts had been paid off, the moral condition of the 
clergy, the monasteries and the people ameliorated as much as pos- 
sible by visitations, synods, the employment of suitable remedies, 
the example of holiness, his preachings and numerous writings. 
Albert could then, even from this point of view, lay aside the mitre 
with a safe conscience, or rather transfer it to his venerable suc- 
cessor.” Later St. Albert was again active in an administrative 
capacity as Auxiliary Bishop of Cologne, where success also crowned 
his incessant labors. He played an important part in the delibera- 
tions of the Council of Lyons, which was held in 1274. In the 
different localities where he labored he erected churches and re- 
stored and endowed monasteries and convents. As a popular 
preacher he attained to high fame. From this sketchy outline it 
appears that in mental stature St. Albert was truly a giant and that 
his personality was cast in heroic mold. This is what the Holy 
Father means when he says that sanctity does not result in stunted 
natural growth but rather brings native capacities to the richest 
fruition. It is this message which the gigantic proportions and the 
heroic build of the personality of St. Albert, combining in his char- 
acter traits so rarely found together, impress on an age that speaks 
so much of self-assertion, self-affirmation and self-realization. 
Albert’s was a rich life, spent not merely in the peaceful abstrac- 
tion of the scholar but given also to the discharge of executive 
duties of various kinds. That in each one of these widely divergent 
fields he achieved signal success must fill us with admiration, as it 
also aroused the wonder of his contemporaries who marvelled at 
his manifold achievements and in recognition of them with singular 
unanimity called him “the Great.” Father Vaughan, O.S.B., gives 
us a beautiful pen-picture of the Saint’s transcending personality. 
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Speaking of the many duties which at various stages of his career 
were laid upon his shoulders, he says: “Any one of these offices 
would have been full occupation for any ordinary man. When it is 
remembered that Albertus Magnus held each one of them with credit 
—that as Professor he surpassed all his contemporaries, that as 
Regens he was a zealous and prudent reformer, that as Bishop he 
left a mark which remains to this day, that as Master of the Sacred 
Palace he astonished his hearers by the wisdom of his discourse, 
that as Papal Legate he did more than any man of his period toward 
mitigating the ferocity of barbarians and encouraging a Christian 
spirit—when it is remembered how in those troubled times he was 
occupied in defending his Order, in making peace, in acting as 
arbitrator between rivals, and that over and above the performance 
of these active duties he repeated the entire Psalter every twenty- 
four hours and wrote twenty-one folio volumes upon every then 
known subject that can be put under logic, metaphysics, psychology, 
natural science, ethics, theology, chemistry, botany, and the rest, we 
begin to get a glimpse of what manner of a giant St. Thomas had 
for his professor. Is there any man in the whole range of history 
who has manifested in equal proportions such practical ability, such 
speculative power, and indefatigable industry? Well may his con- 
temporaries have called him the Doctor Universalis, ‘and Engelbert 
have written of him: ‘Vir in omni scientia adeo divinus, ut nostri 
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temporis stupor et miraculum congrue vocari possit. It is quite 
natural that around a figure of such dimensions legends should have 
been woven by the fruitful fancy of his admirers, as also that it 
should have become the object of envy and the target of the en- 
venomed shafts of violent hatred and spiteful ridicule. Thus, allud- 
ing to the current rumor that in his younger days Albert was of 
slow and sluggish mind and to the fact that shortly before his death 
his richly stored memory again became a blank, some of his bitter 
Opponents were wont to remark in cynical contempt: “Ex asino 
philosophus factus est et ex philosopho asinus.”* The Saints, we 
know well, are not spared the ridicule and detractions of this world. 


5 Prantl, “Geschichte der Logik im Abendlande.” 
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Piety and Virtue of St. Albert 

A Saint must excel in all the Christian virtues and zealously prac- 
tise all the essential forms of religious devotion. It is, therefore, 
inevitable that there be a great likeness between Saint and Saint. 
Yet, there is also a difference between the Saints inasmuch as differ- 
ing circumstances sometimes require greater emphasis on one virtue 
than another or differences of native temperament give special color- 
ing to the common virtues. There is individuality and personality in 
sainthood. Striking characteristics are not blotted out but shine 
through that which is typical and general. We will here only refer 
to such virtues as in St. Albert took on some characteristic form 
and color. What surprises us most in a man of the heroic stature 
of Albert is his remarkable humility. Science did not make him 
overbearing, contentious or arrogant. His humility is particularly 
evident in his attitude towards the disciple whose fame was to shine 
with brighter luster than his own. Without the least regret he saw 
this new star arise. He was glad to prepare the steps on which St. 
Thomas ascended to such incomparable heights. In this he gave a 
wonderful example of complete and self-effacing humility. <A 
humility able to stand such a crucial test must be of sterling nature 
and of the highest quality. After this we are not surprised that the 
admiration of his fellow-men, which for so many proves a subtle 
and insidious poison, could not in the least corrupt his judgment nor 
that the exalted honors to which he was raised did not change the 
lowly estimate in which he held himself. Humility imparts an ex- 
quisite grace and attractiveness to the greatness of Albert. It in- 
vests him with a charm which few great men possess. We need 
scarcely go any further in the enumeration of the virtues of our 
Saint, for where such flawless humility is found the other Christian 
virtues are bound to be present in a state of rare perfection. 

The piety of St. Albert manifested itself by his ardent devotion to 
the Blessed Eucharist and a tender love for the Mother of God. 
The Blessed Eucharist was a theme on which he loved to dwell. It 
gave to his pen words that glow with a supernatural fire and to his 
tongue accents that stirred his hearers to a burning love for our 
Sacramental Lord. If he loved so intensely the Eucharistic God, his 
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affection would naturally also be extended to her who was the living 
tabernacle of the Incarnate Word. To sing the praises of the Blessed 
Virgin was his delight. His writings are replete with frequent 
references to her glories. The rapturous language in which he 
speaks of her is proof of the depth of his sentiments. Touchingly 
Rodolph de Novimagio remarks: “Albert was so devoted to the 
holy Mother of God that he could not conceal her praises, and that he 
moreover appended to all his works something in praise of his be- 
loved Lady, or closed his studies with a song to her glory.” 

No one reaches a high degree of perfection unless he practises 
abnegation and self-denial. Besides the hardships involved in his 
apostolic labors St. Albert assumed many voluntary practices of 
mortification. The austerities of his Order he did not discontinue 
when he was elevated to the episcopacy, nor did he then give up 
the rigorous practice of poverty. After having surrendered his 
honors he again joyously subjected himself to the holy rule of 
obedience. 


Last Days and Happy Death 

Two years before his death he had a premonition of the impending 
event and henceforth gave his entire concern to eternity. He dis- 
entangled himself from all earthly things, surrendered the chair 
which he had adorned for so many years, and lived in ready antici- 
pation of the summons of his Creator. God did not spare him the 
humiliation of allowing his gigantic mental faculties to become 
clouded. Ere this happened, however, in the full enjoyment of 
mental health he wrote his will, a most characteristic and edifying 
document. After this his memory gave way and he could only oc- 
cupy himself with the simplest exercises of piety. Fr. Maldonnet 
says very beautifully: “The brain of the man who had absorbed 
the knowledge of antiquity and of his own times yielded under the 
weight of long years of terrific mental labors.”* We need no 
supernatural explanation of Albert’s mental breakdown, as a legend 
of later origin tries to give, and may safely adopt the opinion that 
it was the natural outcome of his superhuman labors, mortifications 


* Op. cit. 
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and incessant application to study. It was the tribute which the 
Saint paid to human frailty. His holy death occurred on Friday, 
November 15, 1280. Fittingly he is pictured in the garb of St. 
Dominic with a pen or book in one hand. His earthly remains, 
originally enshrined in the church of his Order, now rest in the 
Church of St. Andrew. Cologne looks upon these relics as one of 
its greatest treasures. 


Influence on Scholastic Philosophy and Theology 

On the evolution of Christian philosophy Albert has exerted an 
incalculable influence. It was he who brought the Scholastic specu- 
lation of his days into vital contact with the best thought of 
antiquity. Through him Peripateticism became available for his 
contemporaries. It is true that the great Scholastic synthesis of 
philosophy and theology cannot be called his creation, but it is also 
true that he laid the foundations of this stupendous edifice. He 
furnished the rough-hewn blocks that were to go into the building, 
leaving the finishing touches to other hands. Fr. Maldonnet gives 
a fair estimate of the preliminary but indispensable pioneer work 
of the popularizer of Aristotelianism: “Albert’s claim to renown 
lies less in the building up of an original system of philosophy than 
in the genius and industry he has shown in placing within reach of 
the medieval world of letters the previously acquired treasures of 
human knowledge, in starting a new and vigorous and fertile intel- 
lectual movement during his lifetime, and in winning over to Aris- 
totle the best intellects of the Middle Ages.” Certainly, there is 
roughness and unevenness, there are inconsistencies and gaps, in the 
encyclopedic work of St. Albert, but no human product is perfect 
from the beginning. It is certain, however, that his work gave a 
new impetus and orientation to the philosophical studies of the 
Schools. 

The wholesome empirical trend characteristic of the best writings 
of Scholasticism must be traced to the example and inspiration of 
Albert, who in his love for science and accuracy of observation 
rather belongs to our own times than to the Middle Ages. Even 
modern scholars have the greatest respect for Albert’s almost in- 
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credible breadth of knowledge and his remarkable insight into meth- 
ods of scientific research. Professor Maurice de Wulf expresses 
his admiration in the following terms: “Albert was the greatest 
scientist of his time. He boldly and repeatedly proclaimed and up- 
held the rights of observation, experience and induction, thus direct- 
ing the attention of his contemporaries towards the facts of nature: 
‘Oportet experimentum non in uno modo, sed secundum omnes cir- 
cumstancias probare.’ He was well versed in zoology, botany, 
geography, astronomy, mineralogy, alchemy and medicine; in all 
these branches he had recourse to exact observation, and many of 
his theories marked a step forward in their progress.” * Professor 
Frank Thilly speaks in a like strain: “He showed a keen interest in 
natural-scientific studies, and has often been called the precursor of 
Roger Bacon in this field.” ® 

It was also of supreme importance for the later development of 
Scholasticism that he established a clear distinction between rational 
knowledge and revealed truth. Having accurately delimited the 
field of philosophy from the sphere of theology, he could without 
danger use pagan philosophy in the service of faith. Thus, the first 
step is taken in the harmonization of the natural and the super- 
natural. 

Perhaps the greatest merit of the Doctor Universalis is his power- 
ful influence in the formation of the mind of St. Thomas. Humanly 
speaking, the latter would have been impossible without the former. 
In spite of his genius, even St. Thomas is not a homo novus but 
springs from an illustrious intellectual lineage. Well does Fr. M. C. 
D’Arcy, S.J., observe: “St. Thomas was not a philosophical Melchi- 
sedech, without intellectual ancestry.” ® In this glorious line of 
intellectual ancestors no one stood nearer to the Prince of the Scho- 
lastics than Albert the Great. 

Later writers of the Middle Ages have liberally borrowed from 
the writings of St. Albert. His works proved an inexhaustible 


7™“History of Medieval Philosophy,” translated by P. Coffey, Ph.D. (New 
York City). 

8“A History of Philosophy” (New York City). 
®“Thomas Aquinas” (Boston). 
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quarry from which building materials for the realm of philosophy, 
theology and asceticism could be drawn in profusion. 

By bestowing the august dignity of a Doctor of the Universal 
Church on Albert the Great, the Church honors primarily Albert the 
Theologian and Albert the Philosopher, for with these disciplines she 
is more immediately concerned, but she also honors Albert the 
Scientist. Accordingly, the proclamation of Albert as Doctor of the 
Church shows that the Church has no quarrel with that science which 
honestly seeks the truth. 


CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 




















THE FIRST FORM OF HOMILY 
By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


A previous paper on “Homily, Sermon, Prone” tried to make 
easily intelligible distinctions between these three ways of preach- 
ing. It was there pointed out, however, that the Homily has been 
divided by various writers into four forms, three forms, and two 
forms, while one author seems to consider the Homily as having 
practically only one form. All the writers consider any Homily 
as an explanation of a passage in the liturgy of the day, and all 
include what may here be called the First Form. This form, there- 
fore, is worthy of separate and fuller consideration. 

What is the First Form of the Homily? Van Hemel describes 
it as a continuous explanation of the whole Scriptural pericope in 
the Mass, a running commentary on the verses taken separately and 
consecutively, with special insistence on the verses offering the best 
abundance for moral applications to the particular needs of the 
congregation. This appears to be the prevailing view. On the 
other hand, Hamon agrees substantially with this description, but 
assigns this form to the fourth place (the last and, one may surmise 
fairly, the least place), reckoning the forms in respect of present 
value rather than of ancient usage. Mourret appears to agree with 
this view of Hamon, inasmuch as he quotes fully from him without 
comment. 

The First Form has obvious disadvantages, but nevertheless has 
solidly grounded uses. It may prove serviceable to consider the 
question thus mooted. I think that our manuals of sacred rhetoric 
in English ordinarily give it no attention at all, or pass over it 
rather too lightly. I find no reference to it in Potter, in O’Dowd, 
in Feeney, in Mullois; nor, of course, in such brief treatments of 
homiletics as we find given by Manning, Ward, and Hogan. Cu- 
riously enough, however, I find prominent treatments in Mac- 
Namara’s little volume and in Meyenberg’s very large volume. 
MacNamara considers only the First Form and makes no reference 
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to the other forms. Meyenberg contents himself with two forms 
covering the whole field of the Homily. 


What are the disadvantages of this First Form? Conway notes 
that “it has a serious drawback, it lacks unity of concept and point 
of application. It is the simplest in form; the most difficult in 
getting up. The preacher’s task is to clear away the obscurity 
which it has pleased the Holy Spirit to cast as a veil of mystery 
over the written word, so that it is a hidden word. The writings 
of the Fathers are the Gospel unveiled; hence, one has to study pro- 
foundly the various senses or interpretations. This will prove 
always a laborious and not always a profitable task.” 

St. Francis de Sales feared that this method would not produce 
much fruit, since the preacher can remain only for the briefest time 
at one verse, cannot easily make the verses combine into a strongly 
put moralization, and at times may not be able to teach just that 
one lesson which he may wish to inculcate. Van Hemel agrees: 
“It must be admitted that this is a real and a grave inconvenience. 
We think that this method should be used only from time to time 
and before a well-instructed and pious congregation.” Hamon puts 
the same thought in slightly different phrasing, considering that this 
method is unsuitable or inconvenient because, in the attempt to ex- 
plain everything, it is difficult to reach depth in anything or to touch 
and move hearts. Schuech says that “it often presents a greater 
amount of matter than the faithful can well digest and retain. For 
the same reason, it cannot treat each point thoroughly and exhaus- 
tively, and finally it is obliged to make repetitions, as the truths re- 
occur in different readings.’’ Beecher says: “It is not to be recom- 
mended, for it gives, at best, but a fragmentary and scattered treat- 
ment.” 


These views, doubtless, may be summarized fairly as follows: 
(1) it is difficult, and often unprofitable, to evolve the spiritual or 
mystical sense of Holy Writ; (2) unity of theme cannot be had; 
(3) point of application is lacking; (4) the hearers must be well 
instructed and devout to understand and relish Scriptural exegesis; 
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(5) in the inevitably scattering treatment and impossibility of 
dwelling on some one or two points, hearts cannot be properly 
touched. 

Il 

The advantages of the First Form must be considered in the light 
of the disadvantages, which must be partly (at least) negatived be- 
fore one can appreciate the advantages in a proper frame of mind. 
I may preface this section of the present paper by recording my own 
impression that some writers have failed to make desirable distinc- 
tions. Not all the pericopes will lend themselves equally well to the 
First Form of treatment, but many will so lend themselves. One 
could fancy that the writers were contemplating a whole year’s 
course in the First Form of Homily. The desirability of an occa- 
sional Homily as one variation from the usual sermonizing has 
been overlooked, although variety is the spice of preaching as it is 
of life itself. The Hymns of the Hours in the Breviary insist on 
the beauty and helpfulness of variety even in a single day’s suc- 
cession of times (Qui temporum das tempora Ut alleves fastidium). 
The priest may do well to attempt some relief of the fastidium of 
our congregations, who hear the same Gospel and Epistle read so 
often (and, it may be aded, so often poorly read). 

The first objection is: “It is difficult, and often unprofitable, to 
evolve the spiritual or mystical sense of Holy Writ.” The answer 
is that there is only very rarely any necessity of evolving the spiritual 
or mystical sense. Bishop Bonomelli notes in the Preface to his 
many-volumed series of Homilies that he sticks as closely as possible 
to the literal sense and avoids the spiritual or mystical sense. Only 
most rarely does he find it necessary to enter into these senses. The 
literal sense presents small difficulty either to preacher or to hearer. 
The various spiritual senses evolved by the Fathers do indeed pre- 
sent difficulties, but these somewhat personal views need not em- 
barrass a preacher. Bishop Bonomelli explains this fully. 

The second objection is: “Unity of theme cannot be had.” But 
is this unity always desirable? Father MacNamara finds an advan- 
tage here: “Lending itself to a variety of reflections, the Homily 
allows the preacher to embrace several matters in the same discourse 
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much better than the Sermon, which from its nature must be con- 
fined to one, two, or three points; whilst moreover, grounding him- 
self as he goes along upon the sacred text, his words command 
greater authority. It may be added that, the instructions being dis- 
tinct and independent of each other in Homily preaching, the dis- 
tractions which the audience cannot help suffering occasionally do 
not deprive them of the benefit of the portions of the discourse that 
arrest their attention, whilst, as regards the Sermon, a momentary 
distraction may break the thread of the subject, and deprive it of all 
interest and fruit. No wonder, therefore, that this method of 
preaching was always popular in the Church, and practised by her 
great Doctors and illustrious prelates. . . . It is known that amongst 
his hearers St. Ambrose attracted St. Augustine, himself a master 
of rhetoric by profession, who, without believing at the time in the 
teaching of the illustrious prelate, could not but admire the free, 
flowing and impressive manner in which he preached the Word of 
God in his customary Homily style. This satisfaction was, no 
doubt, in the designs of God, a preparation in the heart of Augustine 
for his conversion, which soon followed.”’ The point really seems 
to be well taken—that Augustine, a master and a professor of 
rhetoric, found no quarrel with a lack of unity of theme in the 
homilies of St. Ambrose. 

The third objection is: “Point of application is lacking.” The 
answer could be that the character of the congregation must be con- 
sidered. A sermon is like a rifle: it is aimed at one conclusion, at 
one vice or one virtue, and may thus find appropriate object in only 
a very few of the hearers. But the First Form of Homily is like a 
shotgun. Aimed at a flock of birds, it may bring down several. 
Again, the argumentation of a sermon may be beyond all but a few 
hearers. The casualness of a Homily may appeal to all. 

The fourth objection is: “The hearers must be well instructed 
and devout to understand and relish Scriptural exegesis.” An 
obvious answer is that all depends on the character of the exegesis. 
This may be popular or learned. An anecdote will serve to illus- 
trate the distinction. A certain graduate of a high school carried to 
college some of his old English Literature texts. From college he 
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wrote to his learned instructor in English Literature that he chanced, 
one day when he had nothing particular to do, upon one of the high 
school classics, the Minor Poems of Milton. “I hated the book 
when we were going through it in class. The footnotes, prefaces, 
bibliographies, were tiresome and confusing. But I started in to 
read only the text of Milton’s Lycidas and—would you believe it >— 
I found it intensely interesting and very beautiful!” Ah me, the 
pedagogues, the professors, the preachers! Up in the clouds of 
learned speculation, while the hearers are still groping on the earth 
for a casual flower, or resting under the grateful shade of a tree by 
the roadside. Fénelon was the preacher who inspired Bishop 
Dupanloup to write a whole volume on Preaching—a volume 
pathetic in its attacks on the usual preaching heard, in practically 
our own times, from the pulpits of France. And in the Third of 
Fénelon’s “Dialogues on Pulpit Eloquence” (Eales translation, p. 
138) we find that master declaring : “Imagine to yourself what great 
authority a man would have, who was in the habit of saying nothing 
of his own devising; but who set himself simply to follow and to 
explain the thoughts and words of God Himself. Besides this, he 
would accomplish two objects at once: in explaining the truths of 
Scripture he would also explain the text; and would accustom 
Christians always to join together the text and the meaning. What 
an advantage to them to become accustomed to nourish their souls 
with that sacred bread!” 

The fifth objection is almost anticipated in the answer to the 
fourth. Cannot hearts be properly touched without dwelling very 
long on some particular point? The Gospels have their own sur- 
passing eloquence and require but little explanation to be understood 
and appreciated. 

Writers generally perceive a value in the miscellaneous character 
of the First Form. We have heard MacNamara on this point. Van 
Hemel finds the advantage that (a) human wisdom has small scope 
in a simple explanation of the Word of God, and (b) several points 
of instruction in one homily will apply to various classes in the con- 
gregation. Hamon places this form last, but still recognizes its use- 
fulness: “The fourth way is to explain all the phrases of the Gospel 
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and to draw from each one of them... the affections and moral 
lessons that flow from it,” and thus to attack several vices, to 
inculcate several virtues, to advise several useful practices, so that 
“in this variety each hearer finds in the instruction a help for his 
needs and a remedy for his weaknesses.” 

Schuech divides homilies into the Simple and the Higher Homily, 
but observes in general that the Homily (a) “enables the preacher to 
present in the course of the year the whole range of revelation, and 
to appear in his true character, viz., that of a herald of the divine 
word”; (b) “is the original form of sacred oratory”; (c) “trains 
the people in the proper manner of reading Holy Scripture, but 
especially the selections from the Gospel, and since many Catholic 
families possess at home a ‘Goffine,’ or other explanation of these 
Gospels, the homily in the church receives most valuable assistance 
from this private reading.” 

Meyenberg gives indirect approval of the First Form by dividing 
homilies into only two classes: the Exegetic and the Thematic. The 
Exegetic is practically our First Form under a different name. The 
Thematic “takes the main thoughts and points of Holy Scripture, 
of a Gospel, and Epistle, etc., and forms them into a proper dis- 
position, which it furnishes and executes entirely in the thoughts 
of the respective scriptural passage.” 

The First Form needs not to be “nothing more than a disjointed 
Scripture lesson” (in the words of Conway). There should be an 
Introduction and a Conclusion, in the technical meaning of these 
terms, but neither needs to be long. 

The Introduction may assume various shapes. It may simply 
indicate how the pericope joins up with the preceding part of the 
Scripture; or it may describe the locale of an event, the occasion, 
cr the speaker. Thus, Father Appleton begins his homily on the 
Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost by joining the Gospel of the day 
with a preceding part of the Sermon on the Mount, shows the con- 
nection, and then dovetails in with: “No man can serve two 
masters.” Bishop Bonomelli describes the locale and the time of 
year to call attention to the birds of the air and the lillies of the field 
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that furnished Our Saviour with most appropriate object-lessons. 

A reader of Appleton or of Bonomelli will probably object that 
the treatment is too extensive for our ordinary Sunday discourse. 
Not including the pericope, each writer uses about 4000 words for 
this homily. But a good treatment does not need so many words. 
Father MacNamara covers this homily in 1200 words. But he 
begins his discourse ex abrupto: “Our Divine Lord commences by 
laying down the general principle that no man can serve two 
masters, it being understood that they are persons of contrary dis- 
positions, etc.” He has, however, a brief but excellent Conclusion 
that summarizes the lessons of the homily and applies them to his 
hearers. 

We may take it for granted that the people love the Word of 
God. The First Form of Homily explains it to them verse by verse. 
But discretion should of course be used. Some verses—indeed, 
many verses—really need no explanation. They can simply be 
recited and their connection with what follows can be quickly indi- 
cated. Time can thus be saved for the more important verses. 

Let me illustrate this from the Gospel of the Fourth Sunday in 
Lent. An exposition of some of the verses will convey interesting 
information (¢.g., “the sea of Galilee,” etc.) and help toward vivid- 
ness of description; and some verses will permit, even if they do 
not demand, fuller explanation. But the meaning of some verses 
is so obvious that explanation is both time-consuming and tedious, 
as witness the following from Appleton’s Homily on this Gospel: 


ce 


Jesus then said: Make the men sit down.’ Our Saviour, upon 
this, bids His disciples apprise the people that he wished them 
to sit down. ‘Now there was much grass in the place.’ It hap- 
pened, fortunately, that on the spot where this crowd was col- 
lected, there was a sufficiency of herbage to afford a good seat.” 


Meanwhile, the lessons to be found in this Gospel are impressive 
in themselves and helpful to the people, and should be elaborated at 
comparative length both in their exposition and in their application. 
Appleton unnecessarily consumed time in two ways. He elaborately 
explained the obvious, and he did this in longer and less intelligible 
words than the Gospel text contains. 





RELATION OF SUFFERING TO SACRIFICE 


By Josepu Bropie Brosnan, M.A. 


Many theologians deem sufferings and death the very essence of 
sacrifice. Thus, without suffering they believe that sacrifice cannot 
exist, that it is impossible. In everyday life also sufferings and loss 
incurred in any good cause are spoken of as sacrifice. People say 
that “her boy sacrificed his life for the nation in the great war”; 
that “the father sacrificed all he had for his children and then died 
penniless.” In fact, suffering is so tied up with sacrifice in the 
popular mind that people generally think of suffering at the mention 
of the word “sacrifice.” Hence, one may take it that in ordinary 
language suffering and loss form a part, if not the whole, of what 
is meant by sacrifice. This creates two difficulties. It inclines peo- 
ple to believe that suffering and sacrifice must really be one and the 
same thing; and that any attempt to explain sacrifice otherwise must 
be absurd and must be rejected without a hearing. Prejudice and 
custom are hard to eradicate. By all means and by all possible ar- 
guments, they seek where deeply and powerfully rooted to prolong 
their sway. They darken the understanding and often refuse even 
to look at the most reasonable and convincing proofs. He who 
opposes them must fight long and bravely even for a hearing. Any- 
how, no matter how long or strenuously, if just and necessary, the 
fight must be fought. The fight seems both just and necessary. 
Therefore, let the fight begin. 

Suffering is the conscious expression of some disorder or of some 
privation. A privation is the absence or loss of some good which, 
rightly or wrongly, it is deemed ought to be present or possessed. 
In suffering one may not know exactly what is the good that is lost, 
but one is quite aware of the pain or pang which expresses the loss. 
Thus, in everyday life we may suffer much without being able to 
signify or discover the cause. Yet, two things are evident: that 
there is a cause indicated by the consciousness of uneasiness and 
pain, and that, were consciousness completely removed, no pain nor 
suffering could be experienced. 
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Pain and suffering, therefore, are brought home to us as a quality 
of consciousness intellectual or sensitive, or indeed partly one and 
partly the other. Can one really deem this quality or the privation 
which it expresses as truly a good, desirable in itself? If not, in 
itself it cannot be holy. Can one conceive that God wishes pain 
and sufferings just for themselves alone; or that God would inflict 
pain and sufferings just because He is pleased merely with the suf- 
ferings and pains that torture His creatures? The thought is 
blasphemous. Pains and sufferings merely in themselves are not 
pleasing to God: much less are they in themselves holy or in them- 
selves the expression of that most holy act of worship—sacrifice. 


Another Aspect of Pain and Suffering 


One may view them from another aspect. They are a truthful 
expression of some privation—of some order that ought to be pres- 
ent and is not, of some good that should be present and is absent. 
For normal conscious beings of the same class or kind, sufferings 
due to the same privations are under normal conditions about the 
same. Individual peculiarities of temperament, strength, or weak- 
ness vary normal conditions, even as they are changed by differences 
of climate and by a host of other things. A wise Creator created 
all things for a certain well-being and to attain that well-being in a 
certain order. This is true of man, of angels and of all creatures. 
The present inquiry is restricted to man. As regards man, it seems 
true to say that God places within him a capacity and a natural 
craving for the due fulfillment of this order and well-being—of 
course, in the supernatural order both the capacity and the craving 
are due to grace. When such capacity and craving are deprived of 
fulfillment by disorder or privation, it is a very wise thing that this 
find expression in uneasiness or suffering. Uneasiness and suffer- 
ing are truthful expressions of the fact. They reveal the disorder 
or privation to the sufferer. They are a means of revelation to 
others both of the excellence of the divine order and of the goods 
God wishes human creatures to possess. They express also the 
evil due to the disorder, or to the possession of goods acquired 
by an abuse of freedom (that is, by disobeying the divine arrange- 
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ment and manner, or by infringing the divine command). God 
writes (if one may say so) the expression of these in the suffering 
of human beings—inwardly in the sufferer, outwardly for others. 
Here is an indication to men that in some way the reign of sin with 
its disorders has found a place among them. Hence St. Thomas 
writes “The material hostia,’ which at first was living, was slain 
to show that during the reign of sin death at this time (adhue) 
continued to reign in man” (Jn Epist. ad Romanos, Cap. xii, lect. 1). 


Destruction as an Expression of Expiation 


This sheds light on a passage of the Summa which rightly or 
wrongly seems to me not unfrequently misinterpreted. “As men 
deserve death because of their sins, so, when in their stead these 
animals were killed, hereby an expiation of sins was signified” (1-II, 
Q. cii, art. III, ad 5). The whole gist of this Article shows that St. 
Thomas is speaking of animals that were worshipped as “gods” 
among the Egyptians. Clearly to destroy a false god is to express 
utter horror and disgust, not only at the pretensions of this false 
god, but also at the worship shown to such an idol. Destruction 
expresses the best expiation in the case guilty man can make. This 
false god pretended to give true life and happiness. Destruction 
here repudiated these pretensions and asserted the very opposite. The 
false god gave not life and happiness, but rather death and unhap- 
piness. Likewise, the sinner acknowledging that sin made him a 
false god acknowledged not only that he himself deserved death 
but also that his pretensions as false god were giving (as he expe- 
rienced in himself, and as he knew as regards his votaries) unutter- 
able death and unhappiness. Not being permitted to destroy him- 
self, he confessed his convictions as regards sin and regards him- 
self as sinner through a lawful representation—through an animal 
allotted for his use and in the circumstances through an animal pe- 
culiarly appropriate. Now, did the sinner inflict this death because 
he loved sin and because he loved the unhappiness and death thereby 


1 Hostia is so called, according to St. Thomas (Jn Rom., xii, lect. 1), either 
from hostis (an enemy, inasmuch as it is an offering, an immolated animal, for 
victory or security) or from ostium (because the offering was killed or de 
stroyed at the door of the tabernacle). 
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consummated? Clearly not. He believed that the omnipotence of 
God and the divine hope he had in God—though contradicted by 
merely natural and human hope—would utilize his action to destroy 
sin with the death and unhappiness produced by sin; would disunite 
him from sin and thereby unite him to the omnipotent God and to 
eternal life. Thus, too, the sacrifice of Abraham did not and could 
not consist in the mere act of killing Isaac. It consisted rather in the 
practical demonstration and confession of his unflinching faith in 
the omnipotence and supreme truth of God “who quickeneth the 
dead, and calleth those things that are not as those that are” (Rom., 
xli. 17). God could, therefore, utilize a human action which pro- 
duced human death and human despair magnificently to give un- 
ending life, hope and happiness. Thus Abraham “was strengthened 
in faith, giving glory to God” (ibid., 20). Thus, the supreme omnip- 
otence of God and of God’s truthfulness are outwardly and inwardly 
confessed and adhered to. That omnipotence is confessed and 
shown as positively powerful enough (or as actually efficient) to give 
life and happiness to a creature which from its state is actually tend- 
ing, or is actually being drawn, to unending death and unhappiness. 
Clearly here the conversion of the sinner to eternal life and happiness 
is a greater act of omnipotence than the creation of the world, or, as 
some Saints say, “the conversion of the sinner is greater than the 
creation of the world.” All this St. Thomas delightfully develops in 
his Commentary on Romans (iv, lect. 3; xii, lect. 1). Both are epit- 
omes of angelic acumen, profound doctrine and consummate piety. 
Hence one concludes it is not any action of destruction, merely in it- 
self, that revivifies the sinner and peculiarly proclaims God the au- 
thor and source of life and of supreme happiness. Nor is it any action 
in itself of destruction which unites the creature to God or even puri- 
fies from sin. Rather it is the action of the omnipotent God, the 
all-merciful God, which utilizing the action of the creature secures 
to the sinner the remission of sin, due union with Himself, and in 
that union full and unending life and happiness. This omnipotent 
action of God, Revelation declares, is always exercised through the 
Sacred Humanity of Christ, His Son whom God sent to man. Be- 
fore the Incarnation, it was exercised through faith in that Hu- 
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manity and through a sufficient manifestation of the action of that 
theandric Humanity. From the first moment of the Incarnation 
this action of God is exercised through the Second Person made 
man. Clearly Christ can energize that supreme action without, as 
well as by, actually taking human sufferings on Himself. To prove 
to men that He was exercising the all-merciful and omnipotent 
power of His Divinity for the sinner, He actually took upon Him- 
self the destruction wrought by sin on Calvary. Evermore He ex- 
ercises His theandric power through a sufficient representation of 
His sufferings on the Cross. Such is His own divine and human 
will, for such is the will of His Father. 


Suffering and Death the Outcome of Sin 


It ought to be quite clear now that sufferings and death in 
themselves are the outcome and offspring of sin. They are the ex- 
pressions which voice disorder and privation.?, Even in Hell they 
express to the damned and to others the degree of disorder and of 
culpable privation of due life and happiness which the damned have 
willfully brought upon themselves. The expression is just and true. 
As such God ordained and wished this expression. God did not 
wish and ordain it merely because it tortures His creatures, and be- 
cause such is a “good” which pleases Him. “If punishment were 
inflicted not for the sake of something else, but for its own sake, it 
would follow that the authority punishing took delight in punish- 
ments for their own sake, which is inconsistent with the goodness of 
God. It must needs be then that punishment is inflicted for the sake 
of something else” (Contra Gentiles, III, 145). Punishments and 
death may put the evildoer out of action, and make the sinner feel 
and express the rewards which sin and sinners, qua tales, bestow 
upon their votaries. Merely in themselves punishments and death 
do not restore to the sinner what he has lost nor repair the evils 
his sins have inflicted on himself and others. Nor does it seem that 
any power of creatures can make them do more than they (punish- 


2“A Deo non causatur aliquis defectus in nobis, nisi per modum pcene se- 
cundum quod subtrahit gratiam in pcenam peccati . ... Si charitas diminuatur, 
causa diminutionis ejus sit peccatum vel effective vel meritorie’ (Summa, II-II, 
Q. xxiv, art. 10, resp.). 
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ment and death) can of their own nature effect. In themselves, 
therefore, they cannot repair the injury done to God nor the injury 
done to the sinners themselves. Much less can they unite sinners 
in a friendly union with God. In themselves, therefore, they can- 
not be sacrifice nor of the essence of sacrifice. Their natural func- 
tion is to express privation and disorder. And where this privation 
or disorder is culpable, this expression brings home to the culprit 
and shows even to others what such culpable privation and disorders 
effect. They potently dispel delusions and false notions and feel- 
ingly bear testimony to right order and truth. They are a powerful 
inducement to fly from sin and disorder and to seek always God’s 
order and truth. 

It is unnatural, therefore, to seek death and punishments merely 
for themselves. The Saviour clearly demonstrated this in the Gar- 
den. They must be accepted and sought only when and after the 
manner and to the extent God wishes, commands, or inspires. Here 
His grace and power will enable them to function and effect His 
purpose in us. To seek them for any profane or irreligious motive 
is to be very foolish, if not very sinful. Such seeking often results 
in loss of faith, despair or other evils. Christ entered on the forty 
days’ fast, led by the Holy Spirit; He did not allow a bone to be 
broken on the Cross. Non-Catholic ideas and exaggerated ideas 
about suffering not infrequently found in Catholic books must be 
guarded against. The Church is very cautious here. Her ruling 
must be carefully observed. With St. Thomas in his Commentary 
on St. Paul (xii, lect. 1), she says: “We can never exceed in too 
much true faith, hope or charity, but we may exceed in their cor- 
poreal expression.’’ Our bodies must be made living by the power 
and grace of God, and must be so regulated as to show in all circum- 
stances reasonable service: “I beseech you, therefore, by the mercy 
of God that you present your bodies a living sacrifice (or hostiam), 
holy, pleasing unto God, your reasonable service” (Rom. xii). Quot- 
ing St. Jerome here, St. Thomas remarks: “Surely a reasonable man 
loses his dignity who to integrity (or soundness of body and mind) 
so prefers fasting and watches of sense that as a consequence because 
of Psalm-singing and Office-singing he is one that is infested with 
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madness or sadness” (that is, he becomes insane or obsessed with 
melancholia). ‘Reason here,” says St. Thomas, “‘is called the sense 
(or common sense) of man, inasmuch as man forms thereby a 
proper judgment of his undertakings. This sense at creation man 
received integral and in full vigor. . . . But sin made it fade 
(corruptus) and as it were senile, and consequently made it lose 
its beauty and decorum. The Apostle gives the admonition that we 
be re-formed and get back again the strength (formam) and beauty 
which the mind at first (in creation) had. This is done by the 
Grace of the Holy Spirit.” “In exterior acts a rule of discretion 
based on charity must be enforced” (ibid., lect. 1). All this clearly 
indicates that sufferings and death in themselves are not good. Only 
the power and grace of God and reasonable discretion can give them 
worth and value. Hence, Christ reasonably could and did use suf- 
ferings and death on the Cross because of His Father’s will. Here 
they showed man was a sinner who needed redemption; they allowed 
sin to inflict all the evils (without its stain) that sin was by God’s 
permission entitled to inflict. Here they were caught up in the 
creative theandric force of the Second Person Incarnate, deprived 
of their evils, made to prove and express that God alone is God, 
and in that proof and expression made to unite man to God as the 
Supreme Source and Crown of life in a living, beatifying, duly sub- 
ordinate yet unending friendship. Thus, on the Cross it is the un- 
created love of God for men that recreates and redeems men. This 
Love is especially attributed to the Second Person made man, who 
according to the divine will accepts sufferings and death in His hu- 
man nature, thus clearly showing and manifesting to men, whose 
place He took, the presence of disorders and malice of sin (through 
its effects) in men, while at the same time His love being divine and 
omnipotent, as well as human in His human nature, conquered and 
destroyed for all men, who were united with Him according to His 
own and His Father’s will, not only the effects and disorders and 
malice of sin in them, but also, while duly proclaiming that He Him- 
self and the Father are the one and only true God, admitted men in 
due subordination into the all-vivifying and all-beatifying life of 
God in an eternal friendship. His love goes out to all to prepare 
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and induce them to become one with Him. By His grace and by 
the faith, hope and charity He inspires, He awakes and induces 
the sinner freely to renounce sin and enter into this great unity with 
the Father, codperating freely with His Saviour unto the remission 
of his sins, the righting of sin’s disorders, the restoration of his lost 
life and perfection and of his lost eternal friendship and sonship 
with God. St. Paul wonderfully expresses all this as accomplished 
in himself : ‘With Christ I am nailed to the Cross. And I live, now 
not I but Christ liveth in me” (Gal., ii. 19-20). It is, therefore, the 
omnipotent and theandric love and life of Christ living in our suf- 
ferings and death that makes them salutary, supernatural and in a 
sense divine—not our sufferings or death merely in themselves. 
The relations of sufferings and death to sacrifice ought now to be 
clear. St. Thomas teaches that, according to the will of His Father, 
Christ in our stead took them upon Himself not because they were 
good things in themselves, but because, being God incarnate, He 
could thus in a manner most befitting the nature and exigencies of 
men proclaim and show that God alone is God, and in that proclama- 
tion really recreate and restore to His Eternal Father children that 
were lost. “Since the Humanity of Christ was in a peculiar way 
(quodammodo) the instrument of His divinity, as Damascene 
states, all the sufferings and actions of Christ’s humanity were salu- 
tiferous to us, inasmuch as they proceeded from the power of the 
divinity” (Comment in Rom. iv, lect. 3, 66). 

















PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By C. C. Martinpate, S.J., M.A. 


VII. The Least of These My Little Ones 

Possibly the best method, in action, of taking the bull of des- 
pondency by the horns is frankly to address oneself to the lowliest 
and least seemingly remunerative option among the various pieces 
of work that one’s ministry may offer one. If I feel I am no good, 
I may as well tackle what seems proportionate to that. There are 
nobler motives than this; and I expect that we shall find ourselves 
beginning, without noticing it, to use them as we proceed with the 
job. But if we don’t exclude the love of Our Lord from among 
our motives (and which of us could possibly do so?), it may be 
quite right and reasonable to start on a very pitiful-seeming piece 
of work in the hopes that I may at least do that, and so recover 
a little of my courage. 

More and more overwhelmed by the sight of the problems pre- 
sented by non-Catholic Africa, fresh from playing the fool with 
handfuls of diamonds at Kimberley, exploring the mines, admiring 
the native-workers’ compound and their hospital (and remembering 
the drastic search and purge that they undergo before returning to 
their mountains lest they should have swallowed a diamond) ; 
fresh too from Johannesburg, and from breathing, 6,300 feet below 
ground, the fine invisible dust which makes a cement around 
workers’ lungs, so that the average “life” of a miner is but 10.5 
years, and from studying the annual millions’ worth of gold that 
these mines still produce, and wondering what would happen to 
this city when the mines are worked out—well, fresh from this 
or tormented by all this, I went off to Pretoria and had an afternoon 
in the leper colony. There I became happy. 

It must be clearly understood that leprosy is practically non- 
infectious, and that there is absolutely no heroism involved in thus 
visiting lepers, though continuous attendance of them, like that 
of their regular priest, is heroic enough. True, they may be very 
dreadful to look at, and the scent of the chronic wards may affect 
you. But little that I saw in that colony could compare for hor- 
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ribleness with, say, the lupus and cancer wards in the Incurables’ 
Hospital at Donnybrook near Dublin, where I first heard Confes- 
sions and first gave Holy Communions, nor could anything that I 
can imagine approach the reek of those particular places, and I 
am very thankful for having been sent to begin my priestly life 
there. But all the same, the Gospels, I expect, have set a sort of 
tradition in this matter: the word “leper” has acquired a very dread- 
ful significance to us; the notion arouses feelings of disgust which 
perhaps it should not. Anyway, what the Jew and the medieval, 
I expect, felt about lepers was chiefly that they were outcasts; they 
were simply exiled out of human society; and so, these were the 
very ones Our Lord was so glad to accept. It stands to reason 
that, on entering a leper colony, you may have to pull yourself 
together for a moment so as to conquer a preliminary feeling of 
apprehension, just as you may when you go to a death-chamber 
or any other scene that is traditionally and sentimentally upsetting. 
But I want to emphasize, lest I should seem to be cadging compli- 
ments, that a thousand things the ordinary priest has to do and 
that I, not being a parish priest, escape, are indefinitely worse than 
any such visit. However, it contained one moment that made the 
whole afternoon—nay, the whole expedition to Pretoria if not to 
South Africa—seem worth while. 

A young Zulu—TI think, or possibly a Basuto, but it makes no 
odds— had recently been brought in. He was sitting on the floor 
with his head upon his bed, and would not look up. The disease 
had destroyed his eyes, and he was pining. The barbed wire had 
ceased to madden him; he just ached dumbly for his mountains 
and his kraal; the heavy hospital dress irked his limbs—he was 
a superbly built young fellow, not more (I should say) than twenty- 
two years old. And, above all, he was blind. These men can 
tolerate and recover from almost anything they can see. While I 
was in Kimberley, some rock fell on a young native and did not 
smash his skull only because his head was driven between two 
other rocks upon the ground; but it broke I forget how many ribs, 
and in other ways crushed him horribly. Yet in a few weeks he 
was back at work! But influenza, malaria, or anything that flits 
around them in the dark, sinks into them, hides itself who knows 
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where within them—at this they are appalled and die off with 
incredible ease. Perhaps their immemorial tradition that illness (as 
opposed to being wounded) is bewitchment and that it is useless 
to struggle, has much to do with this. Anyhow, there crouched 
the boy, with no eyes left in the sockets, not only blind, but dumbly 
wearing his soul out. 

Now, what could you possibly do save in some sense to “mother” 
him? I sat on the floor beside him and held him for a while in 
my arms, and perhaps it did him good—who knows? I could not 
talk his language. But who wanted to talk? What further “need” 
had I of “witnesses”? What we believe, that we are “one thing” 
in Christ, became matter of direct knowledge. It was not as it 
were Christ having His arms around both of us, nor even that 
oneself was, as it were, nursing Christ in the disguise of a Zulu 
leper—though these things were true. But it was exactly what 
Our Lord said, the differences simply vanished: in His mysterious 
way we all had become “one thing,” distinct as were our individ- 
ualities. That is not only “good,” but “good enough,” because He 
asks nothing more. At other moments I’d reflected: “Here I am 
making speeches, or preaching sermons, or trying to be civil at 
luncheon parties, or enjoying myself enormously meeting old friends 
or getting around in aeroplanes and what not. God alone knows 
what any of it is worth—I hope it isn’t worthless, and I pray to 
be forgiven for my mistakes.” But here, in this leper ward ver- 
anda, on a silent afternoon under a gorgeous sun with even the 
gum trees hanging still, and unable either to say or to do anything 
in particular, here is a certainty that all is right and as it should 
be, because Our Lord enters fully an abdicated mind and will and 
has His way. Even St. Francis’s “perfect joy” seemed to me rather 
more complicated than that hour’s happiness! 

I said at the outset of this series that I should find it difficult 
not to mention in these articles personal impressions, precisely 
because for some months I have been and for some months shall be 
mopping up impressions rather than reflecting upon them, or even 
upon the spiritual or ascetical life at large. I hope it doesn’t matter. 
It is the sincerest thing I can do at present. But that little visit did 
much to establish in me the conviction that the theory of “the 
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supreme value of the least” is true. You only get despondent if 
either you see you fail at the big things, or unwillingly find your- 
self thrust down among the little things. Elegi abiectus esse—not 
as though smallness or meanness of occupation or circumstance 
had anything intrinsic to recommend them (that would be a sort 
of Manicheism )—but in domo Domint. Once you see—what after 
all is not a theory but a fact—that the world is God’s house, and 
relinquish ambitions and even plans, and are content to find things 
turning out quite differently from what you had expected or even 
from what you had thought would be the best, it seems to me that 
there is nothing left to despond about. You have to apply this 
even to your own character. One might have thought: “I would 
like to be just like the Curé d’Ars” (then I should be able to say 
in the pulpit no more than “My children, God loves us,” and every- 
one would be converted out-of-hand; whereas just look at what 
happens after J preach!). Or one might think: “I would like to 
be like St. Aloysius, and then I could say I was a ‘bit of iron,’ 
‘twisted’ perhaps, but anyway iron, whereas I turn out to be putty.” 
Well, settle down to it. I am what I am; abiectus perhaps, but 
in domo Domini, and the fun of it is that in that house, where there 
is no waste, nothing ever is quite “abject” (that is, tossed away). 
I hope I haven’t too often related the following incident—but could 
I tell it “too often’? Once in Austria, in the blackest days of 
impoverishment, I was at a reunion of the most dreadful set of 
derelicts. (With grim yet holy humor it was called “The Evening 
of Offered Souls,” because really you couldn’t do anything with such 
jetsam save offer it to God.) They had the story of the multiplica- 
tion of bread read out to them. When the “baskets of fragments 
left over” were mentioned, an old man laughed quietly. He said 
to his small granddaughter : 

“That is like the dear God. He doesn’t like waste.” Then he 
looked down the long table, and laughed again. “We are the 
fragments,” he said. 

“What,” she answered, “will the dear God do with us?” 

“He will keep us,” said the old man, “for His own Table.” 

An answer so simple and so sublime, so full of a knowledge of the 
Sacred Heart, that I have no wish to add anything at all to it. 
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THE CULTURAL CRISIS IN EUROPE 


By Dr. Heinrich GETZENY 


I. Intellectual and Political Convulsions of Today 
On last Christmas the Universal Prayer, which is customarily re- 
cited after the Sermon during the principal Mass, was read from 
all the Catholic pulpits in Germany in the new form prescribed by 
the German bishops. Near the beginning of this prayer occur the 
following clauses: 

“Through this Thy Son avert the present and future dangers 
which menace our people and fatherland. Hunger and misery 
have visited millions of our brothers and sisters. Have mercy, O 
Heavenly Father, on all the poor and needy. Give us this day 
our daily bread. Discord, hatred and war are undermining the 
welfare of the people and the stability of our land. Hostility and 
jealousy are estranging the nations of the earth. We therefore 
beseech Thee: Give us Thy peace, give us that peace which the 
world cannot give. Irreligion and atheism are spreading ever 
wider. The powers of Hell rage against our Saviour Jesus Christ 
and against our Holy Mother the Church. Preserve and bless the 
inheritance which Thine only begotten Son has redeemed with His 
Precious Blood.” 


In these sentences the present distress of Christianity throughout 
Europe finds the clearest expression. Economic and social condi- 
tions, political and philosophical movements, furnish the focal cen- 
ters of the dangers which threaten the Christian civilization of 
the West. 

The intellectual situation in Europe today is most strikingly 
characterized by the fact that Liberalism of the old school is dead. 
During the nineteenth century this Liberalism was the chief foe of 
the Church and of Christian truth. The Popes who reigned during 
the last decades of that century—Pius IX, Leo XIII and even 
Pius X—had to cope especially with this adversary in their great 
Encyclicals. Nineteenth-century Liberalism was based on a belief 
in the unlimited power of the human intellect, in the ever-increasing 
conquests of science, in the natural goodness of man, and especially 
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in the uninterrupted progress of human civilization. In that cen- 
tury men believed in science and the technical arts as men of other 
eras believed in the principles of religion. This faith in man and 
in the power of the human intellect has been largely shattered by the 
further developments of the liberal sciences themselves. Investiga- 
tions into the foundations of science demonstrated as deceptive and 
impossible the scientific hypotheses presupposed by Liberalism. The 
psychological investigation of philosophies begun by Dilthey and 
continued by Jaspers has revealed Liberalism itself as a philosophy 
resting on a non-rational basis, and consequently has rejected its 
claim to general validity. Faith in the human intellect and its pro- 
gressive perfection of human life was also dispelled by the pessimis- 
tic conception of the mind in the philosophy of Nietzsche and 
Klages, but especially by the awful experiences of the World War. 
The old Liberal belief in the axiom, “Man is good,” on which the 
French Revolution and all the revolutions of the nineteenth cen- 
tury were founded, was dispelled by the depreciation of man in the 
modern psychoanalysis of Siegmund Freud and his school. But 
especially the fundamental principle of nineteenth-century Liberal- 
ism represented by its enthusiasm for progress has proved a bitter 
disappointment in view of the present economic catastrophe, the 
awful problem of unemployment which has gripped the whole 
world, and the growing misery in all lands. To many the machine 
seems no longer a help but a curse to mankind. 


New Form of Liberalism 


The fundamental tenets of Liberalism have thus been confuted 
and destroyed in every sphere by science and actual experience. 
But, apart from a few hopeful beginnings of a new metaphysical 
philosophy in Germany and France, Liberalism survives in another 
and no less ominous form—in a complete secularization of the con- 
ception of life and its conduct and in a widespread relativism with 
regard to all questions of ethics and religion. Fundamentally, this 
relativism amounts to a general irreligion: it originates in an inner 
disinclination to believe in anything truly permanent and unchang- 
ing. Liberalism has thus ended in a profound resignation. 
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Man, however, cannot live without faith. One of the greatest 
German philosophers of the post-war period, Max Scheler, once 
said that man believes either in God or in some idol—that is, man 
cannot live without a firm belief in something absolute. These 
natural roots of all religion have been beautifully characterized by 
Goethe as follows: 

In unseres Busens Reine wogt ein Streben 
Sich einem Hohern, Reinern, Unbekannten 
Aus Dankbarkeit freiwillig hinzugeben, 


Entratselnd sich den ewig Ungenannten ; 
Wir heissens: fromm sein!. . 


(Zweite Karlsbader Elegie.) 


As long as the profound depth of the human soul—which is restless 
till it rests in God (St. Augustine)—is not filled by God, man 
creates for himself substitute standards and lends an absolute value 
to some finite good to which he proceeds to tender a frankly 
religious faith and divine veneration. Thus, Europe is today threat- 
ened with the general relativism in questions of religion and morality 
which is the final upshot of the Liberal epoch. This relativism 
threatens to develop in other domains into a deification of temporal 
and transitory standards. One of the fields in which this lending of 
absolute values to finite standards takes place is politics. 


Modern Worship of Politics and Force 


The peoples of Europe have suffered so many evils from politics 
since the outbreak of the World War that they are led by a certain 
desperation to believe that the whole solution of their distress is to be 
found in politics. With this faith in politics is associated a belief in 
force. Since true authority founded in God has been almost com- 
pletely destroyed among the peoples, man has embraced the doctrine 
of crude force and believes that through the medium of an all- 
regulating dictatorship the welfare of the people can be reéstablished. 
This belief in political force is to be seen especially in the national- 
istic movements in Europe. The World War whetted to the ex- 
treme the national rivalries of the West. Consequently, for many 
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the esteem of one’s own nation and race has developed into a kind 
of religious creed. 

According to the nationalistic philosophy, one’s own nation or 
race is the highest good that exists for man. To this all other 
goods and considerations must be subordinated. From this philo- 
sophical outlook easily arise conflicts with the Christian theology. 
Exclusive consideration for one’s own nation and race is certainly 
not compatible with the calling of all peoples to Christianity, with 
the Christian conception of mankind, with Christ’s sending of His 
Apostles to all peoples, with the teaching of the Church which knows 
neither Greek nor Jew, freeman nor slave, but only brothers in Christ 
and members of His body. Furthermore, all dictatorial forms of 
government are inclined to make religion subservient to their ob- 
jects, to establish a kind of national church and to debase religion 
into a tool of the government, that is, of the ruling power. For 
this reason, the Holy Father condemned the fundamental principle 
of the French Catholic Nationalists (the Action Frangaise), 
“D’abord la politique” (First politics), and excluded this whole 
movement from the Church. For this reason also the German 
Bishops have taken express exception to Article 24 of the Official 
Program of the German National Socialists (Hitlerites), who recog- 
nize indeed the freedom of all religious confessions in the State, but 
only in so far as they do not endanger its existence and do not offend 
against the ethical and moral sensibilities of the German race. For 
if in accordance with this party program morality is to correspond 
with racial feelings, it is no longer to be regulated by the Command- 
ments of God. By its dictatorial forms of government and its 
brutal choice of weapons, exaggerated nationalism also endangers 
the spiritual freedom of the peoples, which likewise cannot happen 
without grave danger for the Church. 

The mounting bitterness of the political contentions leaves room 
no longer for the quiet deliberation which is the necessary prerequi- 
site of a deep religious life. Consequently, the German Administra- 
tion has rightly demanded a political Christmas peace. The empha- 
sizing of national antagonisms is gradually destroying the natural 
bond existing between the peoples of Europe, and is thus rendering 
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more difficult their cohesion in the intellectual, religious and eccle- 
siastical fields. How unhappy for the Christian civilization of 
Europe have been the effects of the peace treaties which were to have 
ended all war! Apart from England, France and the Scandinavian 
countries, there is no land that is satisfied with its present boun- 
daries, no race which does not point to more or less great minorities 
of its people in foreign states outside its frontiers, where they are, 
as a rule, oppressed and disfranchised. Most seriously affected in 
this respect is Germany, which has the largest minorities in foreign 
states. Through this unfortunate political situation of Europe all 
the relations between the European nations are being constantly em- 
bittered. One might indeed speak of an Internationale of the nation- 
alists of all the countries of Europe, who pass the ball to one another 
and by the stirring up of hatred prevent the realization of that great 
ideal which is a vital condition for the maintenance of Christian cul- 
ture in Europe—that object which Pope Pius XI has proposed with 
special emphasis: “The establishment of Christ’s peace in the King- 
dom of Christ.” 





In a second article Dr. Getzeny will discuss “Social Distress and 
the Cultural Crisis in Europe.” 
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LIBERTY OF OPINION ON THE CHARACTER OF THE 
BOOK OF JONAS 


By W. H. McCtettan, S.J., M.A. 


Early in the current year the Catholic press gave special emphasis 
to a statement, ascribed to a responsible public speaker, concerning 
the scope and character of the Book of Jonas. The report of his 
words, which claims to be accurate, expresses a complete liberty of 
opinion on the subject. Questions on this point having reached me 
from several sources, I feel that the importance of the issue calls for 
the suggestion of some essential elements which seem to have been 
overlooked. 

As ought to have been foreseen, the question which elicited the 
public statement was based on spurious grounds. After the remark 
(probably true enough) that most Christian denominations regard 
the narrative of Jonas as either folklore or allegory, it was blandly 
affirmed that “science takes the same view.” This is sheer imagina- 
tion. Science is alleged to touch the question in two points, but 
falsely so alleged in both. The first point is that there are no whales 
in the Mediterranean. But our “whale” is in the original Hebrew 
simply “a great fish,” inexactly rendered by the Septuagint as xjjros 
and so introduced into the New Testament. Even if one had to 
defend the whale, it may be noted that in the thirteenth century B.C. 
there were elephants in Syria, where there are none today, and I 
have not yet seen it proved that there were no whales in the Mediter- 
ranean in Assyrian times. The other alleged contact of science with 
the narrative of Jonas lies in the sphere of history. A certain type 
of historical inquiry, which assumes that its method is scientific 
merely because its sources are extra-biblical, has stressed the fact 
that we have no record of a moral reformation in Assyria effected 
by the ministry of a Hebrew Prophet. This argument ignores the 
fact that practically all we know of Assyria’s history reduces to the 
wars of its kings and their building operations in intervals of peace. 
Of the really internal history of Nineveh we know but little. Fur- 
thermore, if a Prophet of Yahweh had ever effected a moral refor- 
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mation there, the well-known chauvinism of Assyrian rulers and 
their scribes would have sufficed to exclude such an event from 
official record. Science, therefore, has no grounds for any view 
at all. 

The answer, as recorded, opened with the statement that “the 
Catholic Church has never given any official decision on this ques- 
tion.” True, if this question be considered individually and by 
name. But upon the whole class of Biblical questions to which this 
one of Jonas belongs, the Catholic Church has rendered a highly 
official decision. This is the Biblical Commission’s Decree of No- 
vember 18, 1907. 

The Pontifical Biblical Commission is not adequately “the 
Catholic Church.” It is, however, her supreme ordinary tribunal in 
all questions of exegesis. This is placed beyond dispute by Pius X 
in his formal declaration of the nature and degree of submission 
due to its Decrees. The latter stand on an equal footing with “De- 
crees of Sacred Congregations pertaining to doctrine and approved 
by the Pontiff” (Denzinger-Bannwart, 2113). This gives to the 
Commission’s Decrees the same theological obligation as those, for 
example, of the Holy Office which “pertain to doctrine,” that is, to 
faith or morals. But these demand a sincere assent of the interior 
judgment, and under that degree of obligation which is due to the 
Church’s highest ordinary tribunal. Precisely the same (perinde 
ac), by authentic declaration, are the nature and degree of the assent 
due to Decrees of the Biblical Commission, at least where the scope 
of such Decrees pertains to exegesis and thereby “to doctrine.” 

The Decree in present question (D.-B. 1980) is prohibitive. It 
specifies an opinion, namely, “that Books of Sacred Scripture which 
are considered as historical sometimes narrate, either wholly or in 
part, not history properly so called and objectively true, but merely 
present an appearance of history in order to signify something for- 
eign to the properly literal or historical significance of the words.” 
Of the opinion thus stated it is formally inquired “whether it can 
be admitted as a principle of correct exegesis.” The Commission’s 
reply is “No.” It is clear that the Book of Jonas is one of those 
which have always been “considered historical,” and it is evident 
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that our present question is precisely that of interpreting this Book 
as conveying some didactic meaning under the mere appearance of 
history. For Jonas, then, as for all other Books about which the 
same question can arise, the Church has officially decided that the 
principle involved in the proposed interpretation is not in itself ad- 
missible as correct. This is certainly an uncommon method of de- 
claring that opinion on the subject is perfectly free. 


However, the same Decree makes provision for possible excep- 
tions, thereby forewarning us that this same “principle of exegesis” 
could be “correct” as applied to some conceivable case. But for this 
the Decree makes many demands. It specifies that any case, to be 
recognized as a valid exception, must verify all of four conditions. 
To economize space we consider each of these conditions in its pres- 
ent application. 

(1) First, the exceptional case is “not to be easily or rashly ad- 
mitted” as such. This condition seems to be verified when the Book 
of Jonas is under competent and prudent discussion. For the ques- 
tion itself appears to have some root in antiquity, and responsible 
exegetes have commonly discussed it with due reserve. Although 
the Fathers in common clearly accepted Jonas as historical through- 
out, there are indications that other views existed. St. Jerome’ 
remarks that the multitude of explanations proposed by both Greek 
and Latin writers have so confused the subject that the commenta- 
tors need elucidation more than the Prophet, and forthwith confines 
himself to the direct exegesis of the text. St. Gregory Nazianzen? 
treats Jonas’ flight, the port of Joppa, and the sea itself as elements 
patient of an allegorical interpretation, but carries it no further. 
Theophylact® offers a complete allegorical explanation in brief out- 
line, suggesting it as an alternative at the end of his fuller commen- 
tary. 

Thereafter the historical exegesis of Jonas seems to have held the 
field until the eighteenth century. It was then questioned by Simon, 
later by Jahn. Since that time non-Catholic writers have almost 
unanimously abandoned it. The vast majority of Catholic inter- 


1In Jonam Prophetam prologus, in P. L., XXV, 1171. 
2 Oratio II Apologetica, in P. G., XXXV, 505-508. 
8 Expositio in Prophetam Jonam, iv, in P. G., CXXVI, 959-964. 
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preters still treat the Book of Jonas as an historical narrative, so 
that it is gravely misleading to speak of this question as if opinion 
were almost equally divided. However, there are those who incline 
to explain the Book as a parable (rather than an allegory), and their 
number, though still but small, seems to be increasing. Amongst 
those who have written on the subject since the issuance of the 
Biblical Commission’s Decree (and it is futile to appeal to others), 
the names of Holzhey, Gigot, Lagrange, Van Hoonacker, Meinertz, 
N. Peters, Lesétre, Condamin, Pope, and Tobac may justly be 
claimed for the parabolic view. Doubtless there are a few others. 
These, it is true, represent but a fragment of Catholic opinion on 
the subject of the character of Jonas. But in view of their authority 
and method of treatment, one would hardly complain at the present 
time that the Book of Jonas had been “easily or rashly”’ proposed as 
an exception to the general prohibition. 

(2) Secondly, “the sentiment of the Church must not be contrary” 
(sensu Ecclesie non refragante) to a proposed exception. This also 
seems to be true of the Book of Jonas as considered without refer- 
ence to the present general law. Consensus in favor of an historical 
exegesis is certainly demonstrable, but is generally conceded to mani- 
fest no such tradition as binds in matters of faith. 

(3) Thirdly, any opinion foreign to the historical explanation of 
such a Book must be held “without prejudice to the judgment of the 
Church.” This we may at once assume to be the attitude, avowed 
or unspoken, of any Catholic student. 

(4) But in the fourth place, no exception to the general prohibi- 
tion may be admitted on merely negative grounds, or in order to 
avoid difficulty attaching to the obvious interpretation. The Com- 
mission requires that “it be proved by solid arguments’’ that the 
inspired writer actually “intended, not to deliver a true and properly 
so-called history, but (intended) under the appearance and form of 
history to propound a parable, an allegory, or some meaning remote 
from the properly literal or historical signification of the words.” 
No Biblical Book of the class to which Jonas belongs can be admitted 
as an exception to the prohibition of this Decree, until such excep- 
tional character has been made evident on its own independent 
merits. The burden of proof is on the proponent of the non- 
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historical explanation; his proof must be positive, and it must be 
“solid.” 

The opinion to which so much publicity was recently given would 
have it that an explanation of Jonas as a parable actually stands on 
a footing of equal probability with the historical explanation. Cer- 
tainly, this is to make the Book an exceptional case within the pur- 
view of the Commission’s Decree. To do so is to affirm implicitly 
that the non-historical character of Jonas has been positively proved, 
and “by solid arguments.” And this affirmation seems to be 
premature. 

Who, in the first place, is competent to announce that such proof 
is an accomplished fact? Suppose it could be left to the collective 
judgment of Biblical scholars. Starting from such an hypothesis, 
we should turn to those authors who favor the novel explanation 
and note how they express their own sense of its validity. At this 
point let me give references to five of the most representative, all 
of whom I have consulted : 


Gigot, “Special Introduction to the Old Testament,” II, 481-500. 

Van Hoonacker, “Les Douze Petits Prophétes,” 312-325. 

Condamin, S.J., article “Jonas” in “Dictionnaire Apologétique 
de la Foi Catholique,” II, 1546-1559. 

Pope, O.P., “Catholic Student’s Aids to the Bible,” II (last edi- 
tion), 408-412. 

Tobac, “Les Prophétes d’Israel,” III, pp. 565-584. 


All of these authors have made it evident that they favor the opinion 
that the Book of Jonas may fitly be explained as a parable. But 
their manner of supporting this view is perceptibly as reserved in 
expression as it is clear and detailed in purport. Collectively, though 
not always singly, they have marshalled arguments enough to estab- 
lish some degree of probability. But they have not yet ventured to 
claim that their preference has been “proved by solid arguments.” 
Not one goes even so far as to say expressly: “Such is my own 
opinion of the character of this Book.” Pope, even after somewhat 
exaggerating (as it seems to me) the non-historical flavor of the 
narrative, concludes with a mere rhetorical question: “Is there any 
reason why we should not read Jonas as a divinely inspired parable, 
etc.?” Tobac, after one of the longest and best discussions of the 
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evidence (in which he benefits by succession to all the others), 
scarcely expresses his mind at all. This reticence in conclusion 
clearly characterizes the latest and most representative advocates of 
the novel explanation. If we seek to learn from them whether it has 
been “proved by solid arguments,” the answer seems to be: “Not 
yet.” 

But may not the Biblical Commission intend to reserve to itself 
the right to decide that any given case may be admitted as proved, 
and therefore as a valid exception? The progress of competent 
and prudent discussion would not be checked by such an attitude, but 
rather expected and invited, as the very terms of the required condi- 
tion imply. There are, moreover, other kinds of exegetical questions 
on which the same Commission has used its authority precisely to 
announce that opinion is free. Such, for instance, is its explicit dec- 
laration about the interpretation of the Hebrew word for “day”’ in 
the Hexaémeron. At the very least, one would expect any serious, 
loyal, and competent scholar to submit his arguments to the Biblical 
Commission itself, before venturing to affirm that he had positively 
proved his right to treat the Book of Jonas as a parable. 

If these considerations are sound, there is full liberty of opinion 
on one side of this question alone. Those Catholic scholars who are 
independently disposed to see in the Book of Jonas a narrative of 
actual events, are free from all restriction. Those others whom the 
weight of evidence inclines to its explanation as a parable, are not, 
of course, admonished to resist that inclination. But they are for- 
bidden (and that “officially” ) to anripunce its conclusion as a solidly 
probable opinion without the approbation of duly constituted 
authority. They are under a definite restriction, the conditions for 
whose removal are not yet fulfilled. In consequence, it is astonishing 
indeed to read that the public statement, which has been the subject 
of these remarks, is said to have concluded with the sentence: 
“Catholics are free to accept either interpretation.” The unmodified 
term “Catholics” can only mean any and every Catholic. Needless 
to say, the Pontifical Biblical Commission, to whose competence the 
Church has committed the authentic decision of this question, has 
not expressly limited the judgment of scholars and at the same time 
left the faithful at large to judge for themselves. 

















ECLIPSE OF HEREDITY AS A FACTOR IN DISEASE 
By James J. Watsu, M.D., Ph.D. 


IV. Modern Treatment of Insanity 


There has been a great increase in insanity in recent years. Most 
of this increase is apparent, but some of it is real. We have more 
than five times as many people in asylums and hospitals for the 
insane as we used to have forty years ago, but much of that increase 
is due to the fact that people are more willing to send relatives who 
are mentally disturbed to the institutions. However, there is a defi- 
nite real increase of the insane due to the fact that a great many 
weakling children, who used mercifully to be taken out of existence 
in their very early years, now survive as the result of the develop- 
ment of hygiene and sanitation only to give way mentally later on 
in life owing to the stress of the strenuous existence around us and 
the many vicissitudes there are especially in modern city life. Nota 
few of those who between fifteen and twenty-five come to be sufferers 
from what is known as dementia precox (an incurable form of 
insanity with very interesting remissions) come from this class. 
Fortunately, the first symptoms of this particular affliction are mani- 
fest as a rule before the vocation either as a religious or a priest is 
decided upon. 

It is inevitable that some young priests and members of religious 
communities of both sexes should go insane or reveal the incipient 
symptoms of insanity. The question of the care of them under such 
circumstances comes up as a very important consideration, so that it 
seems advisable to give some information with regard to the modern 
treatment of these cases. Almost needless to say, they should be 
placed under the care of an expert physician who understands mental 
patients, and his advice should be followed. There is probably no 
affection in which more harm can be done than in these incipient 
insanities by taking advice from this one and that, and accepting 
suggestions for treatment for the care of these patients from those 
who lack the actual experience with such cases. It is perfectly pos- 
sible under certain conditions to bring about great improvement in 
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these patients, sometimes to an extent that will prevent the develop- 
ment of their insanity to its complete form. Occasionally patients 
can be so much improved that they never really become insane, 
though there were symptoms that indicated the possibility of that 
development. The less profoundly the insanity develops, the shorter 
will be the course of it as a rule, and the more likelihood of com- 
plete or almost complete cure. 


Importance of Change of Environment 


The appropriate early treatment of these insane patients is ex- 
tremely important and must not be neglected nor delayed. As a 
rule, the first and most important thing is, if possible, to get them out 
of the environment in which their symptoms are developing. This 
is not always easy and is often extremely difficult. They must be 
relieved of responsibilities and given a change of scene and sur- 
roundings. There is always the question of a hospital or a retreat 
to be considered. Unfortunately, there has been in the recent past a 
very general feeling that makes insanity different from other diseases 
and makes it a sort of disgrace rather than merely a disease. Asa 
result, there is hesitancy about sending such patients to special hos- 
pitals where they would be properly treated until their disease has 
developed to such an extent as makes it absolutely necessary to segre- 
gate them from others. This often leads to delay that is unfavorable 
for the patient, for earlier treatment might have prevented the de- 
velopment of the disease in its worst phases. 

There used to be something of this same feeling with regard to 
consumption, or at least ever so much more than there is at the 
present time. The change has come largely as a result of the general 
recognition that consumption is not hereditary, it does not run in 
families, and there is no disgrace in having it, and no reflection 
because of it on other members of the family if one of them develops 
the disease. This same change of opinion will doubtless come with 
regard to insanity, now that it is recognized that it is not a familial 
disease and that heredity has little or nothing to do with it. There 
is no more disgrace about being in a hospital for the insane than in 
a hospital for any other disease. 
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The early change of environment is extremely important in these 
cases, and an institution of some kind is often the best thing for 
them. People hesitate about putting those who are suffering from 
mental alienation for the first time in an asylum, and they sometimes 
have the feeling that it must be just perfectly dreadful for insane 
patients to have to live near other insane patients. As a matter of 
fact, the insane often get on much better with other insane than they 
do with the sane. Not infrequently they feel and resent their own 
inability to be as rational as people.around them are, and are dis- 
turbed by it. On the other hand, when they are near people who 
are not quite so rational even as they are, they feel like saying: 
“Well, I am not so badly off after all.” It was a cynic who said it, 
but there is a great deal of truth in the expression : “Contentment is 
the feeling that things might be worse.” 

The insane are usually much happier, much more contented, and 
less likely to have periods of excitement or deep depression in hos- 
pitals for the insane than they are at home. Besides, all the arrange- 
ments for taking care of them are ready in the hospital, and, if they 
need medicine to help them sleep, this can be given in the quantity 
that is necessary; they can be given warm baths, can be fed properly 
and persuaded to eat, and given a diet that will be good for them, 
without inflicting a burden on the home folks. Nothing is sadder 
than to see members of a family dragged down to ill health or at 
least to impairment of health as the result of trying to work all day 
and then at night take care of patients who are not quite right in 
their minds. Unfortunately, the nights are long and are rather 
easily disturbed for those who are not quite in their right mind, and 
it is at night that the other members of the family must get their 
rest. All the influence of the clergy should be thrown, then, in favor 
of the placing of the insane in institutions where they will be prop- 
erly cared for. There are authentic stories of serious abuses in the 
hospitals for the insane a century ago or even much less, but then 
all hospitals at that time were about as bad as the institutions for 
the insane. 

Even when I was a boy and lived out in Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania above the hard coal mines where so many men were injured, 
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it was considered almost a disgrace for a man to go to a hospital. 
If he had been living with a boarding mistress for three or four 
months or more, it was supposed that she would take him in when 
injured and care for him. There were no trained nurses at the 
hospitals; the trained nurse was not introduced into Bellevue Hos- 
pital until 1872, and that was the first hospital in the United States 
to have them. Hospitals at that period were the scenes of serious 
neglect. 

All of us know the immense improvement that has come in hos- 
pitals, and a corresponding amelioration of conditions has occurred 
in institutions for the insane. Especially in those which are in the 
care of Sisters, the solicitude with regard to patients is at least as 
great as it would be at their home. Fortunately, too, the Sisters’ 
institutions have kept their prices more nearly commensurate with 
what the ordinary class of people can afford to pay, while so many 
other institutions have almost impossible fees that would very soon 
beggar those who are not well-to-do. 


Direct Treatment of Insanity 

Certain cures for insanity have been announced from time to time 
but none of them have really proved of value. The question of focal 
infection (that is of some tissues in the body, such as the appendix or 
the gall bladder or the teeth or the tonsils, having become infected 
and then giving off toxic materials which affect delicate structures 
in the heart or brain) has been very much discussed in recent years, 
and it has been proposed as a cure in insanity to remove these foci 
of infection. For a time it seemed as though this might be of distinct 
service and that a number of patients actually were benefited. Fur- 
ther experience with this mode of treatment has not, however, quite 
justified the enthusiastic claims that were made for it. 

It is doubtful whether we have any treatment for insanity that 
does any good, except of course that the putting of the patient into 
as good physical condition as possible will very often serve to make 
the mental state ever so much better than before. Many mental 
patients, as I have said, go into the hospital thin and are permitted to 
come out when they have gained in weight, because by that time 
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their minds will have recovered their equilibrium once more. Thin- 
ness or malnutrition, however, is not the only cause of insanity. 
Not a few of the insane are well nourished and even fat and sluggish, 
and perhaps owe their mental condition more to this factor than to 
any other single one. It is a noteworthy fact, however, that many 
more thin people suffer from insanity than do those who are above 
the normal weight. Shakespeare long ago made Julius Cesar say: 
“Let me have men about me that are fat. Yon Cassius hath a lean 
and hungry look.” Czsar did not trust the lean. They were the ma- 
terial out of which conspirators were made. They were dissatisfied 
about things, these lean ones. There are many more lean cranks 
than there are fat ones. The old proverb is: “Laugh and grow fat”; 
but the modern version runs: “Grow fat and you will laugh.” Fat 
people are readier laughers, and laughing is one of the best safe- 
guards against disturbed mental states that we have. There is of 
course “the loud guffaw that indicates the vacant mind,” but when 
patients begin to laugh quietly arid to smile easily then we know, if 
they have been mentally touched before, that they are getting better. 

It is nearly the same thing as with regard to prayer. A distin- 
guished English psychiatrist who has spent many years taking care 
of the insane in hospitals declared that, when his patients began to 
pray quietly, that was a very good sign and it would not be long 
before their mental state would be ever so much better or perhaps 
entirely normal. 

On the other hand, young people who are very much given to 
prayer must be looked upon with some suspicion. They are either 
saints or they are not quite right in their minds. The saints are 
very rare and those who are not quite right in their minds are much 
more frequent. This same thing is true with regard to mystical 
manifestations. There are a number of Saints who have had com- 
munications with the spirit world. There have been, however, a very 
large number of pretenders in this matter. These are not insane, 
as a rule; they are hysterical. They like to occupy the center of the 
stage and to be always attracting attention. It is surprising the 
extent to which they will go in order to secure this. I have known 
a girl put nitric acid on her arm and make a very ugly wound which 
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she said was due to the touch of the devil’s finger; this burn showed 
how the devil carried hell around with him, and he could not get 
away from it. The pain produced by nitric acid is so intensely severe 
that it is hard to know how she could stand it, but she was actually 
caught in the very act of putting nitric acid on herself after the 
original sore had healed to some extent. She felt that she was losing 
her place in the center of the stage as a special subject of interest in 
the hospital, and that they were beginning to treat her as just an 
ordinary patient! 

There are the pretenders to insanity that have only a slight in- 
terest. My attention was once called to a member of a Religious 
Order who was caught in a gross violation of the rules and pre- 
tended to be insane at the time in the hope that that would save him 
from the expulsion that otherwise would inevitably come. After 
a time his pseudo-insanity was supposed to be recovered from and 
everything seemed to be going on well, but the temptation was too 
strong and, what he had done once, he thought he could do with 
impunity again. However, when the second violation of the rules 
was followed by a pretended insanity, the physician who was asked 
to look into the case declared that there was too much method in his 
madness and he was dropped from the community. 


Injury as a Cause of Insanity 


Sometimes there is question of whether an insane patient may not 
owe his insanity to an injury received when he was very young. 
Some cases like this have been reported in the newspapers because 
they were sensational. It has even been suggested that these patients 
could be cured by an operation that would relieve the pressure on the 
brain caused by the fact that there was a thickening of the skull at 
the point where the injury had occurred and perhaps some adhesions 
in the covering of the brain as the result of the old injury. These 
scars and thickenings because of their constant pressure on the brain 
would be supposed to be causative factors in the insanity, which 
might be cured by the removal of a piece of the bone from the skull 
and relieving the intra-cranial pressure or breaking up the adhesions 
in the coverings of the brain which were causing the disequilibration. 
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We have a very wellknown story of that kind here in New York 
State. It concerned one of our most cunning criminals. He was a 
leader of a band of burglars who were famous for the slickness with 
which they conducted their operations and the amount of loot which 
they secured, because they had sources of information with regard 
to the presence of valuables that enabled them to get what they came 
after. This man was arrested and sentenced to the penitentiary and 
escaped, was caught once more and sentenced again and escaped, and 
came to be looked upon as about the most dangerous cunning 
criminal that we had. When confined in a State Prison he was 
constantly the center of disaffection among the prisoners, and he 
organized more outbreaks than any other inmate. After a while 
such good surveillance was kept over him that escape became impos- 
sible and then he took another tack. 

He had his mother write that as a boy he had had a bad fall on 
his head—what mother does not really remember some fall of her 
child which had scared her? Before that, wrote his mother, he had 
always been a bright clever boy, a favorite among the school boys, 
but after the injury he imposed on other children, he was cranky, 
and above all he developed certain thieving ways. The prisoner suc- 
ceeded in getting this report from mother to the attention of the 
prison physician and after some time a consultation was held over 
the case and he was transferred to another prison and an operation 
on his skull was performed near the site of the old injury, for there 
was a scalp scar—the origin of the whole story. Some thickening of 
skull and dura was thought to be found at the operation, but it is not 
always easy to determine what is normal and what is pathological 
under these circumstances. 

Anyhow, after the operation he was a changed man and for three 
years he was a model prisoner. There was never an infraction of 
the rules, though he had never been known to keep one before if he 
could possibly help it. He was made a trusty and after several years 
recommended to the Board of Parole and he was set free. Some 
months later a series of burglaries so cleverly managed that they 
were models of that sort of criminality began to occur upstate in 
New York. One detective who heard of them said: “If So-and-So 
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were not in prison, I should say that he had something to do with 
them.” When they looked him up, they found that he was not in 
prison, and then it was not difficult to get at the prime mover in the 
burglaries. This man had submitted to a capital operation on his 
skull and then had controlled himself thoroughly for several years in 
order to get his liberty, and proceeded at once to use it at his old 
game of well organized burglary, the very neatness of detail in 
which revealed his presence. 

The story has nothing to do with Religious Orders, but if it will 
impress upon those who are the directors of congregations that 
operations are not likely to be of any special value, the space devoted 
to it will not be in vain. The story illustrates so well the real place 
in life of the human will that it is worth while noting it. Here was 
what would seem almost to have been a criminal born with certain 
ineradicable and criminal tendencies in him. Over and over again 
he had been arrested and imprisoned; over and over again he had 
escaped and gone back to his old work. When it was necessary, 
however, for the purpose of securing pardon from prison, he could 
thoroughly control whatever criminal tendencies he had and fool 
even experts in the matter. 

Of course, under these circumstances he had a purpose in view 
that he wanted to accomplish, and with this before him he was able 
to repress any tendencies that he had, and there was nothing in his 
personality that compelled him to do anything except what would 
enable him to accomplish that purpose to the fullest. 


General Advice 


So far from being a closed chapter as some might think after all 
the intensive study that has been devoted to it, our knowledge of 
insanity is as yet only in an inchoate state which serves mainly to 
show how little we know about the subject. Insanity is not heredi- 
tary, we have learned in this century; it is an individual and not a 
family matter ; it is but seldom curable once it manifests itself. There 
are intermissions during which full rationality may return in a 
number of different types of insanity, but relapse in most cases is 
almost inevitably fatal. Unfortunately the children of parents who 
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have suffered from insanity or who have had other relatives in 
asylums sometimes grow moody over the possibility of heredity and 
may disturb their mentality, though this mental disturbance occurs as 
a rule only in association with some physical factors that affect their 
general health and especially that interfere with their ductless glands 
and their functioning. The diet of such people must be watched 
carefully so that it shall be broad in content—that is, in variety of 
material and especially in the raw material that provides vitamins, 
which in recent years we have learned mean so much for the mental 
and physical vitality of the individual. 

Rest—and, of course, this includes sleep—is extremely important 
for these patients, particularly if they are thin. It must not be for- 
gotten, however, that rest is a dangerous remedy for which a habit 
is easily formed. It has been said that rest is as dangerous a remedy 
as opium because of its habit-inducing qualities. In stouter people, 
particularly, it is rather easy to have too much rest, for they need 
exercise. In so far as the giving of hypnotics or sleep-producing 
medicines is concerned, they may be used to advantage at certain 
times, but the use of them over a prolonged period is almost certain 
to do harm. Baths rather than drugs represent the best sleep- 
inducing means. That is why the arrangement by which patients are 
cared for in special institutions are so much more likely to be bene- 
ficial. The patients are not doped, but various physical means of 
improving their condition are taken advantage of: rest is properly 
prescribed, exercise and air are emphasized for those who need them, 
and arrangements are made by which the appropriate measures are 
carried out. Everything points to the value of special institutions 
in the care of these patients. 

One of the best summaries of insanity, its causes, its varieties, its 
symptoms and treatment, is contained in a paragraph of an Encyclo- 
pedia written for priests by Bartholomew the Englishman just about 
seven centuries ago. It is the best condensation of the whole subject 
that I have ever seen. It may well be a guide for those who are 
particularly interested in young insane patients. Bartholomew’s 
Encyclopedia was issued to enable priests to answer the questions of 
penitents and parishioners and to give them advice with regard to 
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difficult subjects. It was only a small encyclopedia, so that the in- 
formation had to be condensed. Here is how the old Franciscan 
summarized all the information he could gather with regard to 
insanity, or, as he called it, madness. It is a wonderful paragraph 
packed full of precious information, just as precious in our day as 
in his: 

“Madness cometh sometime of passions of the soul, as of busi- 
ness and of great thoughts, of sorrow and of too great study, and 
of dread: sometime of the biting of a wood (mad) hound, or some 
other venomous beast; sometime of melancholy meats, and some- 
time of drink of strong wine. And as the causes be diverse, the 
tokens and signs be diverse. For some cry and leap and hurt and 
wound themselves and other men, and darken and hide themselves 
in privy and secret places. The medicine of them is, that they be 
bound, that they hurt not themselves and other men. And namely, 
such shall be refreshed, and comforted, and withdrawn from cause 
and matter of dread and busy thoughts. And they must be gladded 
with instruments of music, and some deal be occupied.” 














PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By StanisLaus Woywonp, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Judicial Access and Recognition 


If the judge believes it necessary to go to the place of controversy 
and to inspect the thing itself, he shall, after hearing the parties, 
issue a decree to that effect, and therein state briefly what is to be 
done during this inspection (Canon 1806). 

In the previous Canons the Code had treated of several ways of 
obtaining evidence in a case, namely, confessions and admissions by 
the parties, witnesses, experts. There remain several other sources 
of evidence, namely, inspection of places or things by the court, docu- 
ments, presumptions, and finally supplementary oath of the parties. 

The first of the remaining sources of evidence that demands our 
attention is the inspection of places or things by the court. Gener- 
ally speaking, the court makes no effort to get evidence, for it is the 
affair of a plaintiff to prove to the court by all means at his disposal 
that he is entitled to get through the medium of the court what he 
claims to be his right. Therefore, in merely private affairs in which 
the public welfare is not concerned the judge would not be author- 
ized to order inspection of places or things by the court for the pur- 
pose of helping either side, for Canon 1619 forbids the judge to 
supply the proofs if a plaintiff does not produce the proofs that he 
could or if the defendant does not plead the exceptions which he 
has a right to oppose. Nevertheless, the Code allows the judge to 
order the judicial inspection in all cases without distinction, not for 
the purpose of supplying the evidence, but that he may be in a 
better position to get a sure estimate of the value of the proofs and 
of the defense. In trials in which the public welfare or the salvation 
of souls is concerned the judge not only may but must on his own 
initiative supplement proof (cfr. Canon 1619, §2). 


Manner of Judicial Inspection 
The judge may perform the inspection either in person or through 
an auditor or a delegated judge (Canon 1807). 
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When the judge inspects an object or a place, he may employ 
experts, if he deems their aid necessary or useful. If experts are 
employed, the precepts of Canons 1793-1805 shall be observed as far 
as possible (Canon 1808). 

If the judge fears that there is danger of quarrels and disturb- 
ances, he may forbid the parties or their attorneys to be present at 
the judicial inquest (Canon 1809). 

The judge need not make the judicial inquest in person, but may 
appoint an auditor, for according to Canon 1580, §2, the judge may 
appoint an auditor to assist him in various acts of the trial, to ex- 
amine witnesses and to perform other procedural acts for the judge. 
Instead of an auditor a delegated judge may be employed for the 
judicial inspection. Experts may be called by the judge to assist 
him in obtaining the information he seeks by his inspection of things 
or places. The general rules of the Code on the testimony of experts 
should be observed in so far as they are applicable to the particular 
affair in which they are to assist the judge. Ordinarily the parties 
or their attorneys may be present at the judicial inquest, but if the 
judge has reason to fear quarrels and disturbances from the parties 
or their representatives, he has a right to exclude them. 


Legal Formalities at the Judicial Inquest 

The judge may examine witnesses either summoned e+ officio or 
legitimately presented by the parties before the inspection, at the 
time and in the place where the inspection is held by the court, if he 
thinks it advantageous for more complete proof or for the removal 
of the doubts on account of which the inspection had to be ordered 
(Canon 1810). 

A notary shall take diligent care that the acts show the day and 
hour of the inspection, what persons were present, and what was 
said or done or decreed by the judge in the course of the inspection. 
The report of the inspection shall be subscribed by the judge and the 
notary (Canon 181r). 

The court session is practically transferred from the court room 
to the place where the inspection is made, and the judge may proceed 
as in court with examination of witnesses—either those whom he 
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called of his own accord or those presented by the parties. Such a 
hearing at the very place about which the controversy in court turns 
is apt to clear up uncertainties in the evidence previously adduced 
and to remove doubts and misunderstandings in the case. In every 
judicial inspection a notary appointed by the court is to make a 
record of the day and hour, place and persons, and all other things 
that were done or spoken. If experts and witnesses are heard in the 
place, the precepts of the Code concerning such hearings are to be 
followed and the notary acts just as he would do in court when ex- 
perts or witnesses are employed. Finally, the entire report of the 
judicial inquest is subscribed by the judge and the notary. 


Proof by Documents 
Nature and Weight of Documents 

In every kind of trial proof by documents, both public and private, 
is admitted (Canon 1812). 

The Code uses the terms instrumenta, documenta, scriptura, as 
synonyms, and understands thereby writings of all kinds by which 
some fact can be proved. The distinctius between public and private 
documents or writings is explained by the Code in the following 
Canons. 

Public and Private Documents 

The principal public ecclesiastical documents are: 

(1) acts of the Supreme Pontiff, of the Roman Curia and of 
Ordinaries, if the acts were issued in the exercise of their office and 
in authentic form; also authentic attestations concerning these acts 
made by the aforesaid persons or their notaries ; 

(2) instruments made by ecclesiastical notaries ; 

(3) judicial ecclesiastical records ; 

(4) records of baptism, confirmation, ordination, religious pro- 
fession, marriage, and death, which are preserved in the Curia or 
the parish or the religious organization; also written attestations 
taken from the said records made by pastors, or Ordinaries, or eccle- 
siastical notaries, and authentic copies of them. 

Public civil documents are those which are considered as such by 
the laws of the various countries. 
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Private documents are letters, contracts, last wills, and any other 
writings made by private persons (Canon 1813). 

The first and most important division of documents is that into 
public and private. The public documents are divided into eccle- 
siastical and civil. Public documents are those which a public offi- 
cial issues (1) in his official capacity, (2) within the scope of his 
authority, and (3) with the formalities required by law. 

Canon 1813 enumerates the principal public ecclesiastical docu- 
ments. Among these the acts of the Supreme Pontiff hold the first 
place. The Apostolic Constitutions, Motu Proprio Decrees, Encycli- 
cal Letters, Letters Apostolic, Letters entitled Epistole, and papal 
documents in any other form, issued by the Supreme Pontiff in 
virtue of his office and in the form required respectively for the 
various kinds of papal documents, are considered public documents. 
They have the character of public documents in their original form 
or in attestations of the Supreme Pontiff or of one of his notaries 
concerning such acts. The publication of papal documents in the 
Acta Apostolice Sedis gives to those acts of the Supreme Pontiff the 
necessary legal form to the effect that they must be admitted by the 
ecclesiastical courts as authentic public documents (cfr. Apostolic 
Constitution Promulgandi, September 29, 1908; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
A, &). 

The Curia Romana comprises the Sacred Congregations, the 
Tribunals of the Holy See and the Offices of the Holy See. Each 
group has, by the Lex Propria of the Supreme Pontiff, its own 
sphere of action and limited competency, and must follow the spe- 
cial regulations laid down for each in attending to the affairs com- 
mitted to them by the Holy See. Their acts performed within the 
limits of their authority and drawn up in the manner prescribed are 
public documents. 

The acts of Ordinaries (cfr. Canon 198 as to the persons compre- 
hended under that term) are public documents, provided they are 
issued by such Ordinaries in their official capacity and drawn up in 
authentic form. Attestations made by them in authentic form or 
by one of their notaries concerning acts issued also constitute public 
documents. What is meant by the term “authentic form” which is 
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employed frequently by the Code of Canon Law in reference to docu- 
ments? Generally speaking, a document is called authentic when it 
bears on its face proof of its being the instrument of the author 
who is claimed to have issued it. In this sense the Code speaks of 
authentic copies of documents, that is, copies which prove on their 
face that they are made by a notary or other person empowered by 
law to guarantee that the copy agrees with the original document. 
If the law determines the formalities (e.g., signature of the Ordi- 
nary, attestation by the chancellor or other notary, seal of office, 
etc.), it is evident that the document must conform to those require- 
ments to be of legal value. However, with the exception of certain 
acts in the ecclesiastical court, the law does not prescribe the for- 
malities of the written acts of the Ordinaries, and, as Wernz-Vidal 
remark, not all Ordinaries follow the same method; in some docu- 
ments they attach signature and seal of office together with the 
attesting signature of the chancellor or other diocesan notary, while 
in other documents there appears only the signature of the bishop 
or of his chancellor (cfr. Wernz-Vidal, “De Processibus,” n.509). 
Other canonists require for all episcopal documents his signature and 
seal (cfr. Blat, “De Processibus,” n.327). 

As to the instruments witnessed by ecclesiastical notaries who 
should attach signature and seal besides the ordinary formalities of 
all documents as to place and date, there is no difficulty, for the 
notary is authorized precisely for the purpose of authenticating 
writings. 

Judicial ecclesiastical acts drawn up in the form prescribed in de- 
tail by Canon Law are of their nature public documents. The eccle- 
siastical records of baptism, confirmation, ordination, religious pro- 
fession, marriage, and death—kept either by the Diocesan Curia 
(confirmation, ordination records) or by the pastor of a parish, or 
in case of religious profession by the religious community—are con- 
sidered public documents in the Church. How must those records 
be written in order that they may have the value of public docu- 
ments? Wernz-Vidal (“De Processibus,” n.509) say that the rec- 
ords have no value as public records if they are not subscribed, and 
we understand this to mean subscribed by the one who has the duty 
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to keep the records. We do not know why the signature of the one 
charged in law with keeping the records should be attached to the 
record. For how could this be done? Should each entry of a bap- 
tism, marriage, etc., bear the pastor’s signature? Those records are 
made under the supervision of the one whose duty it is to keep them, 
but some one else may undoubtedly make the actual entries; those 
records contain the statements of acts done by pastors in their offi- 
cial capacity or, if not done by them, performed at their bidding or 
with their permission by a priest taking the pastor’s place; and what 
an official testifies to as done in his official capacity is accepted in 
law as a true statement. If a copy of a record is needed, it should 
be made under the signature and seal of the pastor, for according to 
Canon 470 (which speaks of the parish records to be kept by the 
pastor) the pastor is to have a seal. If the pastor’s certificate of a 
parish record is to be used in another diocese, the pastor’s certificate 
should be endorsed by the signature and seal of the pastor’s bishop, 
at least when the record is to be used in a foreign country where it is 
not known that the one who claims to be pastor of a certain parish 
actually possesses that office. In a case of the Diocese of Piazza 
Armerina, Sicily, Italy, the Sacred Congregation of the Council de- 
manded that the certificates issued by pastors in the United States to 
Italians who were returning to their native country should be en- 
dorsed by the bishops of the respective pastors (July 3, 1909; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, I, 657). 

Civil public documents made in the proper legal form prescribed 
by the laws of the respective country are acknowledged also in the 
ecclesiastical forum as public documents. The public records kept of 
the acts done in discharge of a public duty, though the law does not 
require them to be kept, are admissible in evidence. It is not essen- 
tial that the record be kept by the public officer himself, but it suffices 
if they are kept under his direction. Asa general rule, public records 
are not conclusive as to their contents, but they are sufficient to 
establish their prima facie facts (cfr. Hughes, “Law of Evidence,” 
199). 

The Church accepts as public documents those written instruments 
that have the value of public documents in civil law. What value 
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have the affidavits before a notary public of the civil government? 
Frequently such affidavits are presented by Catholics in marriage 
cases. Their value in proving a fact is very small; in fact, if a 
party can testify in person before properly authorized persons, the 
testimony by affidavit is not admissible. In any case, such state- 
ments are not convincing, for the notary does not examine the per- 
son, and does not investigate whether the statement to be made in 
an affidavit is truly a fact known to the party by personal experience. 
All that the notary can testify to is that the party did state under 
oath the fact recited in the affidavit. If the party could not be sum- 
moned to testify in court, or outside of court before a delegate and a 
notary (cfr. Canon 1770), the judge may perhaps give the affidavit 
some consideration, but there is nothing in the Code to indicate that 
it has any value as proof. 

The ecclesiastical public documents or writings are not given the 
value of public documents in the civil courts of the United States, 
and because of the complete separation of Church and State the pub- 
lic documents of the Church cannot be recognized as public instru- 
ments by the civil law. The authorities of the Church are mere 
private citizens before the law, or, when they head corporations per- 
mitted to be formed under the law for the purpose of holding and 
acquiring property and dealing with it, they are merely directors of 
private corporations. Church records may at times serve to prove 
certain facts because of the rule of evidence admitted in civil courts 
by which declarations of third persons made in the regular course 
of duty or business are admissible in evidence, under the following 
conditions: (1) the declarations or entries must have been made in 
the discharge of some duty or in the usual course of business; (2) 
they must have been made at the time when the transactions to which 
they relate occurred, or within a reasonable time thereafter; (3) the 
declarant must, as a general rule, have had personal knowledge of 
their contents; (4) the declarant must be dead, or for some other 
reason unavailable as a witness. 


Prima Facie Value of Public Documents 
Public documents, both ecclesiastical and civil, are presumed 
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genuine until the contrary is proved by evident arguments (Canon 
1814). 

Public documents are favored in law with the presumption that 
they are actually writings issued by those authorities whose signa- 
ture and seal they bear. If a party claims that the authenticating 
marks are merely a forgery, he must prove his assertion by evident 
arguments to overcome the presumption of law that a public docu- 
ment which in all respects appears to be genuine is actually such. 


Objection to Public Document 

The acknowledgment or the rejection of the written instrument 
may be proposed in court either as an incidental question or after 
the manner of a principal action (Canon 1815). 

The person who exhibits a public document in court to prove his 
contention petitions that it be recognized as a genuine document; 
the party who objects to it requests the court to reject it. If proof 
of the plaintiff's cause or the defense of the defendant largely de- 
pends on the admission into evidence or the rejection of a public 
document, a new lawsuit or action arises which may be treated either 
as an incidental question (cfr. Canons 1837-1841, on incidental 
questions), or after the manner of a new action. In the latter case 
the introductory written petition to the judge and the rest of the 
formalities on ecclesiastical trials are required just as though a new 
and independent case was introduced. 

Various reasons could be advanced for the rejection of a public 
document. The signature and seal or either of them may be at- 
tacked as a forgery, the date and place may be missing in the writ- 
ing, or the authority of the official whose writing it purports to be 
may be denied in reference to the matter contained in the document, 
or the truth of the facts recited therein may be attacked, or erasures, 
corrections and interpolations may be objected to. 


Force of Proof of Public Documents 


Public documents prove what is directly and principally affirmed 
in them (Canon 1816). 
Great weight is given to public documents. They fully prove 
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what is directly and principally asserted in them, and the party who 
proves his claim in court by a public document which has been recog- 
nized as genuine by the judge and admitted as evidence has nothing 
further to prove. It is important to note the terms of Canon 1816. 
Only the facts which are truly vouched for by the authority issuing 
the public document are proved by that document. Furthermore, 
only those facts are proved which could be testified to by the public 
authority, namely, facts of which they have personal knowledge. 
If, for instance, a person asserts certain facts before a notary public 
and takes the oath on them, the notary testifies as to what has been 
done in his presence but he cannot testify to the truth of the facts 
about which he presumably knows nothing else than what the party 
told him. If a pastor testifies to the baptism of a child, he testifies 
to that fact only and not to the parenthood, date of birth, etc., 
though these things may be written in the record. 


Force of Proof of Private Documents 

Private documents which have been acknowledged by a party as 
his own writing or recognized as genuine by the judge prove against 
the writer or author and those who derive their claim from him as 
much as an extra-judicial confession; in themselves they have no 
force of proof against outsiders (Canon 1817). 

Letters, contracts, last wills, and any other writings made by 
private persons are comprehended under the term of private docu- 
ments (cfr. Canon 1813, §3). There is a great difference as to the 
force of proof between public and private documents. While a 
genuine public document proves fully the facts directly and princi- 
pally asserted in them, the private document has merely the force of 
an extra-judicial confession or admission of the party whose writing 
is introduced in evidence, and it proves for or against the author 
of the written instrument as much and no more than his admissions 
made outside of court would prove. It is easily seen that in most 
cases private writings would be presented in court against the party 
whose writing it is. In no case can a private document be con- 
sidered full proof, for the court may give it the value only of an 
extra-judicial admission and it is left to the discretion of the court to 
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determine the weight of such an admission. As to third persons, 
the general rule is that private writings prove nothing in favor or 
against them, but if any of them claim a right which they have 
obtained from the author of a certain written instrument, the writ- 
ing which deals with the thing claimed by third persons shall be an 
admission for or against them. 


Defective Documents 

In the case of defective documents—namely, those which show 
erasures, corrections, interpolations, or other defects—it is left to 
the discretion of the judge to determine whether and how far they 
prove anything (Canon 1818). 

Canon 1818 speaks of defective documents in general and includes 
therefore both public and private written instruments. The eccle- 
siastical law does not prescribe any details by which one may judge 
whether or not the alterations have destroyed the value of a written 
instrument ; it commits judgment on the alterations to the discretion 
of the court. In the civil law we have the distinction between mate- 
rial and immaterial alterations. Material are those which change the 
legal effect of the instrument; other alterations are called immaterial. 
A written instrument is invalidated by alteration if the following 
conditions concur: (1) if the alteration is material; (2) if it was 
made intentionally; (3) if it was made by grantee or promisee; (4) 
if it was made without the consent of the grantor or promisor, and 
was made after the execution of the instrument. Alterations in a 
will made after signatures of testator and witnesses were attached 
are of no value and cannot change the dispositions made in the will, 
unless a new formal execution of the instrument in which the 
changes made are declared to be the testator’s will is made with 
repetition of the necessary signatures, date, etc.; otherwise the alter- 
ations will not be considered as part of the will. 

















THE FINE ART OF SPELLING. II. 
By Pau E. Campse.t, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Do you consider yourself a good speller? The conviction that 
one is a superior speller seems to grow with the advancing years and 
the loss of a writing contact with difficult words. Perhaps this 
native conceit is the source of a superior feeling—should we have 
said superiority complex ?—that results from hearing the story of 
the great writer who was a notoriously poor speller and, when called 
to account by a friend, contended that he could not give time and 
labor to the mastery of spelling but must pay someone to spell cor- 
rectly for him. Many business men do the same thing. Products 
of the spelling methods in vogue a generation ago, they now find 
that they did not achieve or retain a mastery of the comparatively 
small number of words that do yeoman service in their current writ- 
ing vocabulary. They have distinct recollection of boyhood 
triumphs in spelling contests. They were then immune to the terrors 
of a list that presented these words among others of similar 
difficulty : 


apostasy catamaran vesicle hieroglyphic 
eleemosynary glueyness binnacle daguerreotype 
umbrageous idiosyncrasy  xylograph apostolicity 
cuirassier araneous falchion ubiquity 


but today they are puzzled over the arrangement of letters in sep- 
arate and in business, believe and receive, precede and proceed, 
harass and embarrass. In the absence of a desk dictionary they 
address letters to their nieces as “Dear Margaret and dear Mary,” 
to avoid that orthographic demon of a title. 

Today students of education labor to make the approach to the 
difficulties of spelling more scientific. Investigators have today ef- 
fected something like substantial agreement in the choice of a list of 
4000 words to be taught the student before he gives up the formal 
study of spelling at the end of the eighth grade. The choice of this 
list has due regard for the norms that determine the commonness 
and the frequency, the difficulty and the cruciality of the words. 
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A vocabulary of 3500 words that includes derivatives can be made 
to include between 98 and 99 per cent of the words needed in every- 
day writing. Estimates of the number of words that should be 
taught vary from 2000 to 5000. Much of the difference is accounted 
for by a different procedure in determining derivatives to be included 
in the spelling list. It is necessary, of course, to teach the deriva- 
tives, but it may not be necessary to include them in the spelling 
textbook as separate words. Such related forms as wear, wore, 
worn have individual difficulties, but ask, asked, asking and asks 
have much in common. Horn’s list gives ask with the derivatives 
mentioned as separate words, but Thorndike’s list has only the root 
form, ask. The procedure employed by Breed seems very sane. He 
combines root forms with the derived forms when the latter are 
(1) past tenses formed by adding d or ed, (2) plurals formed by the 
addition of s or es, (3) adverbs formed by the addition of ly, (4) 
present participles formed by the addition of ing, (5) third person 
singular formed by adding s, (6) comparative degrees of the adjec- 
tive formed by adding er, and (7) superlative degree of the adjective 
formed by the addition of est. The more complex derivatives are 
sometimes more difficult than the root forms and must be taught 
singly and specifically. Was, were, are, etc., are parts of the one 
verb, but from the standpoint of spelling each is a different word. 
Dr. Foran presents a word count of thirteen spellers in common 
usage. The range in number of words included runs from 2500 to 
4845. Much of the difference results from the methods of handling 
derivatives. In his opinion the speller with the median number of 
words in this list is perhaps the best. The consensus of opinion 
seems to be that about 3800 words constitute the spelling vocabulary 
that is to be taught in the elementary grades. The 3009 words of 
Horn’s Commonwealth List is by many looked upon as the minimum 
basis. The pupil at the end of the eighth grade will have, ideally 
speaking, a vocabulary of 10,000 words, but we dare not burden 
his elementary course with the mastery of the spelling of this total 
of words. The fact that a few vocations require a high degree of 
accuracy in spelling should not set the standard for the general 
training. The increment of spelling ability above that generally 
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needed is a specialized vocational ability, says Horn, and should be 
cared for in the vocational training where it belongs. Tidyman 
gives it as his conclusion that a writing vocabulary of 4000 or 5000 
words is adequate for the most exacting and varied demands that 
are likely to be made upon the average child. The thorough teaching 
of 3000 to 3500 carefully selected words is about all that should be 
expected of the elementary school, provided that in addition the 
child is taught how and when to use the dictionary. 

In view of the wide variety of words selected in the ten modern 
spellers studied by Selke (Elementary School Journal, 1929), it is 
well to consider the procedure of Breed in the selection of his list, 
generally recognized as a standard modern list. It is the result of a 
comparative and critical study of eleven investigations of adult cor- 
respondence and five investigations of children’s themes. Foran 
tells us that Breed’s compilation is derived from the following 
sources : 


1. Words used by children only and appearing in three or 


more childhood vocabuilaries .........cecesssccesess 211 
2. Words used by adults and having frequencies of 25 or 
more in the composite adult list .............000000- 239 


3. Words used by both children and adults: 
a. Appearing in three or more childhood vocabularies 
regardless of frequency in composite adult list.... 2,298 
b. Appearing in only two childhood vocabularies and 
having frequencies of 10 or more in composite adult 
DE ce nendsccseundenscéecsbeusccnescccessesebes 156 
c. Appearing in only one childhood vocabulary and hav- 
ing frequencies of 20 or more in the composite adult 


DE dscsuccantacenckdeneswatedtaceyndasceseses 277 

4. From French’s study of children’s letters ........... 23 
5. From Warning’s study of adult correspondence...... 292 
6. From the Commonwealth List ..................4. 44 
WD kbcbdddeeieriweedeasiaiadbhecwns bseaertind 3,840 


Twenty-two words were subsequently dropped from the list on ac- 
count of questionable usage, leaving a total of 3818 words. 
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The modern lists of which we have spoken give no consideration 
to words that are distinctively Catholic, such as those from the 
lessons in religion. Obviously such lists must be augmented by the 
inclusion of those words that occur frequently in the teaching of 
religion. The religion lesson has dependence upon reading ability, 
and there is a close relation between reading and spelling. The claim 
that the inclusion in spelling of certain religion terms will benefit the 
children in many learning activities involves an assumption of trans- 
fer to which the relations of spelling to reading give support. The 
vocabulary problem from the standpoint of religion and of spelling 
is an open field for the Catholic student of education. 

After determining with the approximation to accuracy that is 
possible the words that should be included in a spelling list, we are 
next confronted with the difficulty of grading and grouping these 
words properly. In all of the school subjects very little scientific 
work has been done on the gradation of material. Many impressive 
studies of the curriculum appear from time to time, but experts 
in curriculum construction have not yet seriously attacked the prob- 
lem of gradation. Selke’s “Study of Ten Modern Spellers” reveals 
that there is much confusion and disagreement regarding the grad- 
ing of words, but it must be said that the research workers in 
spelling have made more progress than those in any other field. Per- 
haps the lack of determination of essential reading vocabularies for 
the different grades paves the way for the chaos that prevails in the 
grading of some other subjects, notably arithmetic. The traditional 
and subjective grade placement of subject matter in arithmetic re- 
sults in the assignment to given grades of verbal problems contain- 
ing many non-technical words of which from fifty to one hundred 
per cent of the children are ignorant. 

But in the field of spelling much work is being done in the objec- 
tive application of fundamental principles in the grade allocation of 
words. Breed considers as important four principles that have been 
used in the grading of word lists: 


1. Degree of difficulty for the child—The more difficult the word, 
the higher its place in the grades. 
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2. Frequency of adult usage—The more frequently the word is 
used by adults, the lower it is placed in the grades. 


3. First usage of children——Grade placement is determined by the 
grade in which the word first appears in the writing of children. 


4. Frequency of usage in the writing of children.—To a given grade 
those words are assigned which the children use most frequently 
in their written discourse. 


Which principle or combination of principles is best for the purpose 
of grading material in spelling by objective methods? As in many 
other problems in the field of instructional methodology, we have in 
support of many principles only the opinions of experts, not the 
results of scientific investigations. The degree of expertness varies 
considerably ; more often than otherwise, says Foran, expert opinion 
is synonymous with a guess. 

The application of the principles enumerated by Breed is at least 
interesting. Investigators, notably Ashbaugh, Ayres and Bucking- 
ham, have determined the percentage of misspellings on each word 
in various grades. Ashbaugh’s study included the 3000 words of 
highest frequency in the written correspondence of adults. But the 
great question remained: where should the word be placed after its 
relative difficulty has been determined? Does it belong in the sixth 
grade where 60% of the pupils can spell it correctly or in the seventh 
grade where only 20% of the class fail to spell it correctly? If it is 
placed where investigations reveal that the majority of the class can 
now spell it correctly, does not this procedure result in much lost 
motion? The 1929 New York Syllabus for Elementary Schools 
advocates 75% as the standard of spelling accuracy. Words are, 
therefore, placed in that grade in which 75% of the pupils can spell 
them correctly. The method has much to recommend it. It is at 
least psychological, not sociological. But the difficulty so determined 
is in no way the absolute difficulty of the word; it rather reflects the 
present teaching of the subject. This method of grade placement 
determines what is to he from what is now under an organization of 
teaching which is supposed to be improved. The factor of interest 
at once introduces complications. Where the two psychological 
principles of difficulty and of interest conflict, we must effect a com- 
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promise. Degree of difficulty may place Christmas and Santa Claus 
in the seventh grade, but the sane teacher of a second grade class 
wants her children to use these words in their writing. The factor 
of interest rules out many words. Fee, tax, due, dim, and wed pre- 
sent no great difficulty; but the second grade child has no use for 
them. Breed sums up the situation: “Ease of spelling is not a suffi- 
cient reason for teaching it at a higher level. Placing a word at 
that level of maturity where the pupils are interested in using it in 
their written expression seems to promise greater economy in learn- 
ing, and hence to reflect a sounder psychological practice.” 


Grade Placement of Words 


Frequency of adult usage determines grade placement of words 
by conditions in the life of the adult and gives no consideration to 
the mental maturity and interests of the child. Adult usage is not 
properly the norm for educational content and method. Nor can we 
accept first usage in the writing of children as the determining prin- 
ciple of placement. Use indicates at times only the effects of in- 
struction, not always need. This principle locates too many words 
in the early grades. The load of words for the lower grades would 
be excessive. The exceptional child might easily become the norm 
for the entire class. Frequency of use in the written work of chil- 
dren is a much saner principle. It has been found that words are 
on the average placed one grade higher by frequency of usage than 
by first usage. Usage of words in conversation is not a factor in 
gradation. Studies of children’s use of words in conversation have 
played only an insignificant part in formulating the spelling vocabu- 
lary and no part whatever in the grade placement of words. When 
different principles are applied to the grading of words, there is very 
little agreement in the results. Words identically located by any two 
principles do not run over 32% in any case. The distribution of the 
words placed in a given grade by one method over all the grades 
by another method indicates a lack of finality in these findings. But 
the factor of child interest rightly receives much attention in recent 
spellers. Interest in the meaning of a word decreases the difficulty 
or at least compensates the pupil for mastering the difficulty. The 
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spelling vocabulary must contain both the common words used by 
children and those used frequently by adults. Consideration of 
children’s interests, tempered by a proper regard for the difficulty 
of the words, must determine the grade placement. 

Recent studies of generalization and transfer give valuable help 
in the proper grouping of words. After defining generalization as 
“the process by which a principle or law is reached,’ Dewey writes 
that “logically a principle not only sums up and registers the net 
intellectual outcome of a great many different experiences which 
have been undergone at diverse times and places, but it is an illu- 
minating and clarifying means of interpreting new cases that with- 
out it could not be understood.” In transfer it is not necessary that 
there be a conscious adaptation of means to ends. The degree of 
transfer is governed largely by the methods used in guiding the 
pupil’s learning activities. When the crucial element or fact or 
principle is brought sharply to the pupil’s attention, he readily identi- 
fies the same element or fact or principle in another situation. In 
any experience he is sensitized to the essential factors that are 
identical with the crucial factors of preceding experiences. The ap- 
plication of these findings to spelling is made by Watson who writes : 
“The spelling of any word is never an isolated function; it is likely 
to be affected either adversely or favorably by the readiness and 
potency of neural bonds formed in previous experiences with some- 
what similar words.” 

Horn tells us that even grotesque spellings of words are not due 
to a mere chance selection and arrangement of letters. If we but 
concede the possibility of generalization, we must determine how 
best to guide this generalization into the proper channels. In Eng- 
lish certain sounds are spelled in a great variety of ways. Tidyman 
estimates that one-fifth of the errors that children make are due to 
the confusion of vowels having obscure or equivalent sounds. 


Three Types of Generalization 

We may divide spelling generalization into three types : the visual, 
the motor and the phonetic. In visual generalization the pupil notes 
the general appearance of the word—its length, even its shape. The 
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child does not attempt to spell automobile with as few letters as 
dog, if he generalizes at all. The projection of one or more letters 
above or below the line, in print or in script, often helps one to 
remember the correct spelling; the correct spelling of surprise is not 
difficult for one who has noted the single letter falling below the line. 
The mistake in script of a 2 in place of the second s is obvious. 
Similarly the motor character of a word—its rhythm and pronuncia- 
tion units—becomes an element of transfer. The child with this 
type of motor transfer will not spell notwithstanding in any such 
form as nat; an appreciation of pronunciation units appears in such 
errors as nahtithwendung. But the phonetic qualities of a word are 
the most likely bases for transfer. Modern teaching of reading gives 
every child the ability to express sound in letters. Despite the end- 
less variety of ways of expressing sounds in English, this phonetic 
ability of the child should serve as a guiding principle in the group- 
ing of words. 

The contention that the ability to spell each word should be re- 
garded as a separate problem is based on the theory that ability to 
spell a word is a specific ability and not a general one. But experi- 
mental studies prove that there is a definite transfer of training when 
the given words have similar difficulties or identical elements. 
Phonetic grouping is patently superior to random grouping or an 
alphabetical arrangement. The “related experience” grouping that 
allows the given words to be readily assembled in context use has 
much in its favor. Actual experiments and published studies prove 
the advisability of a phonetic grouping. But a classification of this 
kind must not be allowed to violate the accepted principles of grada- 
tion. We do not introduce a word solely because of its similarity of 
structure to other words studied. 


Study of Homonyms 


There is no conclusive evidence determining the best way to teach 
homonyms. The bulk of the evidence derived from experiments 
seems to favor teaching them together. The importance of the 
problem is conceded; one speller presents sixty-one pairs, all in com- 
mon use. The third grade teacher who has struggled with their 
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and there certainly favors repeal of homonymity. Where both words 
require study, the separate method has an advantage. Finkenbinder 
found that confusion resulted in some experimental classes from a 
study of certain homonyms together. The classic example is two 
studied in pair with too. A pre-test found only two errors in the 
spelling of two; one month after study of two and too, five pupils in 
the same class misspelled two. The study of the word as a homonym 
caused interference of associations. Foran concludes that words 
should be taught as they are needed and no words should be intro- 
duced simply because they are homonyms of words in the spelling 
lesson. 

Phonetic grouping suggests grading and grouping words accord- 
ing to the rules of English spelling. But what are the rules? Ina 
study by Sartorius (1931) twenty modern spellers give a total of 
110 rules and definitions, but only 38 of the 110 were used by five 
or more of the spellers. Thirty per cent of the thirty-eight rules 
have to do only with derivatives, and some basic spelling lists con- 
tain no derivatives. 

The valuable rule must have frequency and consistency, that is, 
wide application and few exceptions. But English spelling rules 
have little frequency and less consistency. 














ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Church or Oratory Where Religious May Gain Indulgences 
Granted for Each Visit 


Question: The Decree of the Holy Office of June 25, 1914, states that a 
plenary indulgence can be gained toties quoties under the usual conditions 
each time some church, public or semi-public oratory is visited. The Decree 
of the Holy Office of January 14, 1909, and Canon 929 state that mem- 
bers of religious communities, if they have no church or public oratory, 
can gain the indulgences for which a visit to a church or public oratory 
is prescribed by visiting the semi-public oratory of their religious house, 
which also applies to the servants of the religious house. I would like 
to know whether this last-mentioned Decree also holds good for All Souls’ 
Day, or whether on that day religious may visit their semi-public chapel 
even if there is a church or public oratory attached to their house. In all 
cases for the gaining of such indulgences, are we to consider the parish 
church as attached to the Sisters’ convent (Sisters’ teaching school), or can 
they always gain the indulgences by visiting their semi-public chapel in 
their convent? SACERDOS. 


Answer: Concerning the indulgence on All Souls’ Day there is no 
difficulty, because the concession itself permits the gaining of the 
indulgence by visiting any church, public or semi-public oratory. 
The chapels in convents of Sisters are semi-public oratories, and 
therefore they may gain the indulgence there, or anybody else who 
visits such a semi-public oratory. The question whether there is a 
church near the convent does not matter in reference to the All Souls’ 
indulgence. But there are other indulgences that can be gained 
only by visiting a church or a public oratory, and then the question 
arises whether the religious can gain the indulgences by visiting the 
chapel of the religious house. As to the various Sisterhoods the 
answer is easy, for they usually have neither a church nor a public 
oratory connected with their convents. The parish church does 
not concern them, no matter how near it is to their convent. Some 
Sisters’ schools, hospitals or other institutions may have something 
like a public oratory, a separate church or chapel on the grounds of 
the institution, and in that case the public oratory would have 
to be visited if it really is a public oratory under the law of the 
Church. What is a public oratory? According to the Code it is a 
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place of divine worship, legitimately authorized as such by the local 
Ordinary, to which any of the faithful have a right to go at least 
at the time of divine worship. The term ius in Canon 1188 is a sub- 
ject of much controversy among canonists. The meaning of it is 
important, for on it hinges the nature of a public oratory. The Code 
says that the ius legitime comprobatum for the faithful indiscrimi- 
nately to enter at least at the time of divine worship is necessary to 
give the chapel the character of a public oratory. Ordinarily the 
chapels at academies, colleges, hospitals, etc., though built like an 
ordinary church, are not built for the public generally, nor can the 
public urge the right of entry at any time. Unless, therefore, there 
is an agreement between the ecclesiastical corporation in charge and 
the local Ordinary that all Catholics may freely enter at the time of 
divine services, it would be difficult to prove that a chapel or church 
on private property is a public oratory, for the Code insists on a 
right legitimately proved or approved for all to enter. If it is not a 
public oratory, it is just one of several semi-public oratories that may 
be erected with the permission of the local Ordinary in institutions 
that are virtually manifold—for example, one chapel for the re- 
ligious exclusively, another for the young people of the school, an- 
other perhaps for the house of novitiate. 

The difficulty increases with the religious communities of men. 
They frequently have a parish church in connection with their 
houses, and the question is whether they can gain the indulgences 
by visiting the house chapel or whether they must visit the church. 
As said before, there is no such question in reference to the All 
Souls’ indulgence (for a visit to any semi-public oratory suffices in 
their case), but other indulgences require the visit of a church or 
public oratory. If the parish is in charge of the religious community 
either permanently or for an indefinite length of time, the church 
would be considered as belonging to the religious house. If the 
church is within the septa domus religiosi (i.e., within the grounds 
of the religious house), though outside the strict enclosure, it seems 
that the visits by the religious must be made in that church. If the 
church is so separated from the religious house that the members 
of the religious community are not permitted without special per- 
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mission to visit that church, the church should not be considered 
as attached to the religious house for the purpose of gaining the 
indulgences and the religious community could gain them by visiting 
their own community chapel. 


Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament on Corpus Christi 


Question: Does Canon 1274, §1, require one to have at least a High 
Mass in the morning and Vespers in the afternoon in order to be permitted 
solemn exposition twice a day on Corpus Christi and during the octave? 

Is it quite sure that the privilege of exposition twice a day applies only 
to churches and public oratories. Father Augustine says: “What about 
semi-public oratories? . . . Cardinal Gasparri simply says: It is evident 
that exposition can only be held in a church which is entitled to keep the 
Blessed Sacrament. This would apply also to semi-public oratories, and we 
believe the term in ecclesiis should not be taken too strictly, provided the 
functions can be carried out according to the rubrics” (“Commentary,” VI, 
p. 231). SACERDOS. 


Answer: Canon 1274, §1, distinguishes between the private and 
the public exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, and ordains con- 
cerning the private exposition that it can be held in all churches and 
oratories where the Blessed Sacrament is reserved. When that 
Canon speaks of the public exposition, it speaks of churches only, 
not of oratories. One may say that public oratories also are com- 
prehended here under the term “church,” because Canon I191, §1, 
rules that public oratories are governed by the same law as churches, 
and that in them all sacred functions can be held as in churches un- 
less the rubrics ordain otherwise. We do not think that Father 
Augustine’s conclusion is correct. Canon 1274, speaking of the 
exposition in churches on Corpus Christi, cannot be applied to semi- 
public oratories. Cardinal Gasparri does not speak of Corpus Christi 
in the passage to which Father Augustine refers (cfr. Gasparri, “De 
SS. Eucharistia,” II, n.1038). A Declaration of the Committee for 
the Authentic Interpretation of the Code (July 14, 1922), explain- 
ing Canon 1274, §1, rules that the phrase “churches in which the 
Blessed Sacrament is preserved” refers to churches only (Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XIV, 529). The reference there to Canon 1171 makes it 
plain that semi-public oratories are excluded. 

As to the phrase “inter Missarum solemnia,” Blat is of the opinion 
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that a Solemn High Mass should be celebrated and, in reference to 
Vespers, that they are at least recited (“Commentarium,” IV, 
n.142). Probably a High Mass suffices. 


Concerning Special Faculties for Confessions of 
Religious Women 


Question 1: A priest who has the ordinary faculties of the diocese is 
requested to say Mass in place of the chaplain of the convent who was ill. 
Before the Mass the Sisters request the priest to hear confessions and 
almost all made their confession. Just as the priest had gone to the 
sacristy to vest for Mass, another Sister asks to be heard and, to avoid the 
bother of going again to the confessional, he heard her in the sacristy. 
What about the confessions of the Sisters and especially of the confession 
made in the sacristy? The priest had in mind only confession of ordinary 
people, and never gave it a thought that a special approval for the hearing 
of Sisters’ confessions is required in Canon Law. VICARIUS. 


Answer: Canonists are agreed that a priest may be requested to 
hear confessions in the Sisters’ own convent when he comes there 
to say Mass or on any other occasional visit. The fact that not only 
one or another but practically all the Sisters of the convent avail 
themselves of the opportunity to receive the Sacrament of Penance 
does not deprive the priest of the jurisdiction that Canon 522 gives 
him. The place of confession for Sisters is a much disputed ques- 
tion. The law requires a place which is by authority of the bishop 
appointed for the hearing of confessions of women either in 
churches, chapels or outside of them. The Committee for the 
Authentic Interpretation of the Code has declared that the place 
thus appointed is necessary for the validity of the confession (De- 
cember 28, 1927; Acta Ap. Sedis, XX, 61). Before that declara- 
tion was issued, a good number of canonists were of the opinion 
that the place of confession does not affect the validity of the con- 
fession and absolution. Even now there are canonists who apply the 
answer of the Committee to the regular hearing of confessions, but 
do not require it for validity of confessions heard by the occasional 
confessor of whom we have spoken (cfr. Schaefer, “De Religiosis,” 
ed. 1931, pp. 304-306). In the case of our correspondent, if the 
sacristy had not been approved by the local Ordinary as a place for 
confession of the Sisters (as it might be for those of defective hear- 
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ing), the validity of the absolution remains doubtful. If one calls it 
probable that the priest has jurisdiction under those circumstances, 
the confession and absolution is valid because the Church supplies 
(cfr. Canon 209). It does not seem probable to us, for, though 
Vermeersch-Creusen say that the opinion was defended in a public 
dissertation at the University of Louvain in 1922, we have the dec- 
laration of 1927 in the face of which it is difficult to convince one of 
the probability of the opinion even in reference to the occasional 
confessor of religious women. 

Question 2: In some schools the teaching Sisters do not remain during 
the summer months, and the convent is closed up. In others there are only 
a few Sisters, and some of them confess regularly in their own convent 
chapel, while others always confess in the parish church (usually at a time 
special for them). May such Sisters be considered as living outside the 
convent so that any priest may hear their confessions, and may the pastor 
who has not been specially approved as their confessor hear them regu- 
larly in the parish church? VICARIUS. 

Answer: The fact that the Sisters return to their mother-house 
during the summer and close up the local convent does not argue that 
they live outside the convent; it merely makes their convent a branch 
of another larger convent. The Church wants special confessors 
appointed for all communities of Sisters, no matter how small they 
are, but the law ordains nothing about the place where they are to 
receive the Sacrament of Penance, for which purpose the local 
Ordinary may appoint the chapel of their convent or the parish 
church. It is true that, when they confess in the parish church, any 
priest approved for confessions generally may hear the Sisters also; 
but the Church insists that the local Ordinary appoint an ordinary 
and an extraordinary confessor for every religious community of 
Sisters, no matter how small that community may be. There are a 
few canonists who say that, if there are not at least six Sisters in 
the community, no special confessors need be appointed, and the 
Sisters should go to confession in church like the lay people. That 
is not according to the mind of the Church, because the Sisters are 
not only to be given an opportunity to receive the Sacrament but 
also spiritual direction because of the special state of life they hold 
in the Church. 
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Is the Office of the Dead Obligatory at Funeral Mass? 


Question: What number of priests in a parish makes it obligatory to 
recite the Officium Defunctorum when a Funeral Mass is read or chanted? 
Is there an obligation to recite the Office even when no Funeral Mass is 
said but the body blessed at the church? If there is an obligation and the 
pastor does not want it said, what obligation is there for the other priests? 

PRESBYTER. 


Answer: Speaking of the religious communities that have the 
obligation to recite the Divine Office in choir, Canon 610 says that, 
if there are at least four choir members who are not impeded by 
other work, the community has the obligation to say the Office in 
choir. As to the recitation of the Office for the Dead at funerals, 
the common practice in the United States is to have that Office only 
at the funeral of priests, bishops and other prelates. The evident 
reason is that very few parishes have a sufficient number of priests 
to recite the Office as a choir. Even if there are four priests in 
some parishes, they would not all be free at that time, but have other 
duties to attend to. It is true that the Officitum Defunctorum is part 
of the complete burial service, but actually the performance of the 
Office is not practical under our circumstances. In fact, neither the 
Baltimore Plenary Councils nor the Canadian Plenary Council 
(Quebec, 1912) suppose that the Office is said but urge that the 
Catholic people be buried with a Mass. In any case, the rubrics do 
not strictly prescribe the Office, for in the Exequiarum Ordo of the 
Roman Ritual, Cap. III, n.17, we read: “If for a reasonable cause 
not even one nocturn without Lauds can be said, the other prayers 
and suffrages of the Ritual should never be omitted.” 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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CASUS MORALIS 


Restitution for Temporal Losses Connected 
with Seduction 


By J. A. McHucu, O.P., S.T.D. 


Case.—A, who is intemperate in drinking, often laughs at the tem- 
perance of B. The latter, not liking the ridicule of A, takes to drink 
and becomes a drunkard. Before he reforms, B meets with various 
temporal losses, such as impairment of .mind and memory, disgrace, 
bodily injuries, weakened health, all traceable directly to inebriety. 

A thinks that his young relative, C, who gives liberally to certain 
charitable causes, should devote his attention to building up a large 
fortune for himself. He, therefore, persuades C to give up his alms- 
deeds and to make use of certain dishonest methods of money-making 
which A communicates to him in confidence. 

Must A make restitution for the losses incurred by B and C? 


Solution.—Question 1.—Was A guilty of the temporal losses de- 
rived from the intemperance and avarice into which he seduced B 
and C? 

Answer 1.—(a) The seducer is guilty theologically, or before 
God, of the evils resultant on the seduction when he wills them as 
well as the seduction. He wills these evils directly when he intends 
them, as when he advises dishonesty hoping that third parties will 
be defrauded, or drunkenness hoping that the party misadvised will 
be disgraced. He wills the evils indirectly when he does not intend 
them as his end, yet anticipates them as developments from the 
seduction freely and guiltily produced by him, as when he advises 
dishonesty or drunkenness, not because he has avowedly at heart 
the money losses or disgrace that will ensue, but because he is so set 
on some design he has in mind that he means to carry it out even at 
the cost of disadvantage to others. To will moral evil directly 
or indirectly is to incur the guilt or moral evil, and he who wills 
uncharitable or unjust temporal harms wills also uncharitableness 
and injustice, which are moral evils. 

(b) A was guilty theologically of temporal harms that naturally 
followed on his ridicule of B and his misdirection of C. He ex- 
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pressly willed that C should be uncharitable and unjust, and in con- 
sequence that third parties should suffer uncharitable and unjust 
losses. He willed at least implicitly that B should incur such detri- 
ment from intemperance as could be readily foreknown from general 
or personal experience or from the character and circumstances of 
B. But A was not guilty theologically of purely accidental harms, 


such namely as through no fault of his own he had not expected 
even vaguely. 


Question 2.—Was A by reason of his ridicule and advice an 
efficacious cause of the temporal losses that befell B and the third 
parties dealt with by C? 

Answer 2.—(a) He whose ridicule or advice induces another 
person to a line of conduct from which loss or injury ensues to this 
second person or to a third person is the moral but efficacious cause 
of such loss or injury. By the cause, as distinguished from the 
other principles of an event, we understand a fact prior to the 
event, not by reason of the opportunity it provides for the latter 
(occasion) or of the requisite situation it supplies for the latter’s 
production (condition), but by reason of its activity in bringing the 
latter into existence. A beautiful scene is the occasion, the artist’s 
presence and health are the indispensable condition, the artist him- 
self is the efficient or producing cause of a landscape picture. But 
while the artist is the physical cause of the picture, the patron who 
commanded or requested it is its moral cause: the picture’s existence 
depends proximately on the artist’s act of painting, remotely on the 
patron’s act of persuasion. Similarly, in works of destruction he 
who persuades another to do a damaging act is the moral cause of 
the destruction which the other person under his influence physically 
causes. 

(b) A was the efficient cause of the harms in question. It was A 
who induced B to yield to drunkenness, B himself not having been 
at all inclined to that vice, and it was B’s drunkenness that brought 
on him various ills of mind, body and fortune. It was A also who 
moved C to uncharitableness and injustice—sins which C had neither 
planned nor desired—and it was the uncharitableness and injustice 
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of C that deprived the poor of alms and others of their just dues. 
But A was not the cause of evils that happened independently of 
him, for example, such as were due to the ridicule or advice of 
others. 


Question 3.—Was A an unjust cause of the temporal losses here 
considered ? 

Answer 3.—(a) Injustice consists in the denial to another person 
of what is his own, and it includes therefore injuries to person as 
well as to property. But when that which is refused another is not 
his own, there is no injustice, though there may be sin, in the 
refusal. He who murders, criminally wounds, calumniates or robs 
his neighbor, is unjust because he takes from his neighbor what 
belongs to the latter. Likewise, he who uses fraud or unlawful 
coercion or threats is unjust, as depriving his neighbor of the right 
that belong to him of freedom from such interference. On the con- 
trary, he who refuses to give his own money to the poor as alms is 
uncharitable, but not unjust; while he who lawfully and sincerely 
keeps another from obtaining an inheritance or office to which the 
latter has no right does not offend justice, but rather practises vir- 
tue. Furthermore, even though one deprive another of what be- 
longs to him, there is no injustice to him if this is done with his 
consent: what is yielded or surrendered voluntarily is not really 
taken away. 


(b) A was not unjust as regards B’s losses. He was not B’s 
hired counsellor, legal, medical or spiritual, and had no duty of 
justice to guide him aright. His ridicule of B was of an ordinary 
kind, not joined with force or fraud; it did not trick or coerce B into 
drunkenness. B, therefore, took it upon himself to be swayed by 
ridicule into becoming a drunkard, and choosing drunkenness he 
chose likewise its consequences. 


Neither was A unjust as regards the poor who lost their cus- 
tomary gifts. Those gifts came from the property of C, which C 
was not bound in justice to bestow upon the poor. A had no re- 
course to unjust means, such as calumny or violence, to prevent C 
from giving or the poor from receiving. He merely advised C to 
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discontinue his customary liberality, leaving the latter free to follow 
the advice or not. 

A was unjust to the persons defrauded by C whenever the losses 
were due to his bad advice and instruction. Just as C owed it to 
these persons not to take away their property, so A owed it to them 
not to counsel that their property be stolen. A had no obligation of 
justice to advise in their favor, but he had such an obligation to 
avoid participation in damage done against them. By advising that 
they be defrauded, he became a partaker in the fraud, and since the 
injured persons neither knew nor consented to the loss inflicted on 
them, A as well as C treated them unjustly. 


Question 4.—Is A bound to make any compensation for the tem- 
poral harms caused by him? 

Answer 4.—(a) Justice obliges to restitution when one is the 
guilty, unjust and efficacious cause of loss or damage to another; 
since without restitution one would not then give to others what is 
theirs. This applies to real or property harms, for things which can 
be given back at least in their equivalent. As to personal harms, 
such as bodily mutilations, impairment of mind or health, strict res- 
titution for them may be impossible, as when one has caused an- 
other person to lose a leg or an arm, which cannot be replaced. But 
justice seems to require that even purely personal injuries should 
be compensated for by some kind of payment, since damage to 
internal goods is greater than damage to external goods (Bill., IV, 
pp. 254, 264). Justice also obliges to satisfaction for offenses done 
to others or dishonor shown them, as it protects not only belongings 
but also personality and its dignity. Thus, it is a duty of justice 
that those who offend God do penance, that those who insult their 
neighbor make amends (St. Thomas, Suppl., Q xii, art. 2; Bill., IV, 
p. 105). 

(b) Charity obliges one to assist one’s neighbor when the latter 
is in temporal distress and needs one’s assistance. This duty rests 
upon all, since the duty of brotherly love and assistance is universal ; 
but it rests especially upon those who by their uncharitableness are in 
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some way responsible for the distress. The degree of obligation de- 
pends upon the degree of the distress. 

(c) Justice obliges A to restitution to the victims of C’s dishonesty 
and to satisfaction (¢.g., apology) to B for the dishonor shown by 
ridicule. Charity obliges him especially to render assistance to B 
and the poor whom C used to help. As being a guilty, unjust and 
efficacious codperator in fraud, A has the duty of restitution to those 
victimized by C; but since C is the unjust possessor, the duty of resti- 
tution rests primarily on him. Should it be certain, however, that C 
will not restore, A must make what restitution he can. A has the 
special duty of charitable assistance to B and the poor whom C now 
neglects, because he (A) is the gravely uncharitable cause of the 
losses, personal and real, suffered by these persons, so that they have 
a special claim on his charity. 














ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


Promises to be Given in Mixed Marriages 

It happens at times that marriages are contracted between Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics, baptized or unbaptized, at which the pre- 
scribed promises are given but in such a manner and form that the 
keeping of them cannot be effectively urged in some countries be- 
cause of adverse civil laws; on the contrary, their fulfillment can 
easily be impeded both by the local secular authorities and by the 
heretical minister. 

Lest such a grave natural and divine law remain frustrated to the 
great harm of innocent souls, the Cardinals of the Holy Office, in a 
meeting held on January 13, 1932, having before them the recent 
Encyclical of His Holiness on Christian Marriage (Casti connubit), 
thought it to be their sacred duty to draw the attention and to 
appeal to the conscience of the bishops, pastors and priests spoken of 
in Canon 1044 (who have the faculty of granting dispensations 
from the impediments of mixed religion and disparity of cult) never 
to grant in future such dispensations unless the parties to be mar- 
ried first make the promises in such a manner that nobody can im- 
pede the faithful keeping of the same even by invoking the civil 
laws to which the parties are subject, and which are in force in the 
place where they actually live or (if perchance it is foreseen that 
they will go elsewhere) in the place of their future domicile; other- 
wise the dispensation shall be absolutely null and void (Holy Office, 
January 14, 1932; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIV, 25). 

The foregoing Decree which we have endeavored to translate as 
closely to the original text as practicable has caused a great deal of 
comment in the press, both secular and Catholic. The main sentence 
of the Decree is undoubtedly that which says that the promises must 
be made in such a form and manner that nobody can impede their 
fulfillment by appealing to the civil law ; otherwise the dispensation is 
null and void. What the phrase, “etiam vi legum civilium,’”’ means 
is not clear, or rather what else than the civil law is meant. The 
introduction to the Decree itself (the first paragraph given above) 
seems to find fault with the form of the promises when that form is 
such that the fulfillment of the promises cannot be urged effectively 
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because of adverse civil laws. In the United States we have no such 
adverse laws; as far as we know, our laws do not bother with the 
question at all. If so, does the Decree actually apply to the United 
States? Evidently nobody can assert with certainty either the 
affirmative or the negative. The Church is not satisfied with an 
agreement especially concerning the Catholic baptism and education 
of the children unless it is such an agreement that cannot be hin- 
dered in its execution by the civil laws. The Decree cannot be inter- 
preted to mean that the dispensation is invalid if for any reason the 
Catholic education of the children can be prevented, for in that case 
no dispensation would be valid with certainty, because the parties 
themselves may in spite of the promises raise their children in a non- 
Catholic denomination or without any religion, and who can prevent 
their doing so? 

The Church wants moral certainty, and always did insist on moral 
certainty that the promises were to be kept before she would permit 
the marriage of a Catholic to a non-Catholic. Now, if the civil law 
is absolutely against such an agreement, if it deprives the parents of 
the right to the religious education of the children as they see fit to 
agree upon (a law which is, of course, against the natural right of 
the parents, to whom in the first place belongs the right and duty to 
educate their children), then there can be no moral certainty that 
the promises will be kept. We do not know of a real test case in the 
United States, for unless the promises are made in the form of a 
regular contract between the parties it is difficult to get a test case. 
The promises made to the Church or the officiating priest would 
hardly be considered as of much value in law, because before the law 
the Church is not considered as having an interest in the matter 
and as being a party to the agreement between the two persons con- 
cerned. The Holy See will have to explain its own mind on the 
matter in clearer terms before definite action can be taken on such an 
important affair. 


Letter of His Holiness on the Seventh Centenary of 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary 


The Holy Father writes to the Catholic Hierarchy of Germany to 
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congratulate them on the occasion of the celebration of the seventh 
centenary of the death of St. Elizabeth of Hungary. The Supreme 
Pontiff briefly rehearses the life and deeds of the great Saint, her 
great acts of charity to the poor, her founding of a hospital for the 
care of the sick, her personal services to the sick, the lepers, the 
widows and orphans. She was the first in Germany to embrace the 
Third Order of St. Francis of Assisi, and so thoroughly entered into 
the spirit of that Order that she was an example of the love of 
poverty, humiliation, and patience in trials. She not only did works 
of Christian charity but influenced others to do likewise, and to this 
day the Society of St. Elizabeth influenced by her exalted example 
does great things for the welfare of mankind (Letter of Pope Pius 
XI, May 10, 1931; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 525). 


St. Albertus Magnus Made a Doctor of the Universal Church 

The life of the great Dominican scholar, St. Albertus Magnus, 
is outlined elsewhere in this issue. Cardinals, patriarchs, arch- 
bishops, bishops and prelates from all parts of the world, as well as 
universities, seminaries and colleges, had requested the Holy See to 
pronounce Albertus Magnus a Doctor of the Universal Church, and 
the Holy See has bestowed that honor on him. His feast is to be 
kept as a Minor Double in the whole Church on November 15 
(Littere Decretales, December 16, 1931; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIV, I). 


Pontifical Appointments 

His Excellency, the Most Rev. John Gregory Murray, Bishop of 
Portland, has been made Archbishop of St. Paul; His Excellency, 
the Most Rev. Roderic Villeneuve, Bishop of Gravelburg, has been 
made Archbishop of Quebec; His Excellency, the Most Rev. William 
Lee, has been made Bishop of Clifton; His Excellency, the Most 
Rey. Ambrose James Moriarty, has been made Coadjutor Bishop of 
the Diocese of Shrewsbury with the right of succession. 

The following have been made Knights of St. Gregory the Great: 
Dr. Louis W. Alland (Diocese of Great Falls), Joseph F. Bartley 
(Diocese of Peoria), George W. Schlindwein and John J. Meade 
(Diocese of Erie). STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








Homiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of April 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
Our Faith in the Divinity of Christ 
By A.Bert Woop, D.D. 
“By this we believe that Thou camest forth from God” (John, xvi. 30). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Faith and reason in human affairs. 
II. Faith and reason in supernatural affairs; our natural tendency 


to investigate. 
III. Faith and reason in supernatural affairs; our moral duty to 
investigate. 
IV. Application to the truth of Christ’s Divinity. 
V. Some effects of our belief in His Divinity. 

We all, especially in childhood, accept many teachings and sayings 
from parents and other superiors. Later on, impelled by curiosity 
or other motives, we investigate those teachings and sayings, we con- 
sider the reasons which may be alleged in support of them or against 
them, and we form our own opinions about them. Our whole life 
is a process of receiving, investigating and judging. The receptive 
period is not limited to childhood. New information is ever coming 
in tous. Every stranger we meet gives us news of some kind. Nor 
do we always investigate everything. Such complete investigation 
would in fact be practically impossible. We trust the experts in 
their various departments. We trust anyone whom we consider 
sufficiently informed or sufficiently reliable to warrant our credence. 
Thus, our life is largely based on human faith, with a frequent 
changing from faith to knowledge in some particular truth or aspect 


of truth. 


Faith and Reason in Supernatural Affairs 
Although no exact parallel can be drawn, yet there is a similar 
mental activity in matters of supernatural faith. We can make our 
first act of divine faith by accepting the teachings of parents and 
superiors. They stand to us as the ambassadors of God, and their 
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teaching is the message and command of God, which we therefore 
receive joyfully with a desire to please Him. Many may never go 
far beyond this childhood stage. They may live their lives with a 
simple faith concerned only with the primary truths of salvation. 
In all that relates to more difficult matters they are content to trust 
the experts, that is, the bishops and priests immediately known to 
them. 

Yet, our mind does not naturally rest content with its simple act 
of faith. For faith is concerned with truths unseen, to which the 
mind assents in response to the will prompted by the grace of God. 
As St. Thomas says, “to believe is an act of the intellect, in so far as 
the will moves it to assent” (II-II, Q. ii, art. 2). In other words, 
the truths of faith are not self-evident, and therefore are not such 
as by their very nature attract and draw to themselves the intellect’s 
assent. Thus, St. Paul compares the preaching of the faith to a 
warfare, “bringing into captivity every understanding unto the 
obedience of Christ” (II Cor., x. 5), and St. Thomas says: “Since 
the object to which the intellect thus assents is not its own proper 
object—for the proper object is actual vision—it follows that the 
intellect’s attitude is not one of tranquillity, but it thinks and inquires 
about those things it believes, all the while that it unhesitatingly 
assents to them” (De Ver., XIV, 1). 

This tendency to inquire and investigate does not diminish the 
merit of faith. The merit of faith depends upon one’s readiness of 
response to God, the promptness of one’s will to accept whatever is 
proposed by God. In fact, the intellect’s inquisitiveness may even 
be a sign of greater merit, for, as St. Thomas says, “when a man’s 
will is ready to believe, he loves the truth he believes, he thinks out 
and takes to heart whatever reasons he can find in support thereof, 
and in this way human rason does not exclude the merit of faith but 
is a sign of greater merit” (II-II, Q. ii, art. 10). 

When, therefore, in the Gospel narrative the Apostles seem to be 
restless in mind—when St. Philip, for instance, says to Christ, 
“Lord, shew us the Father” (John, xiv. 8), or when it is said that 
they inquired among themselves concerning something He had said 
to them (cfr. John, xvi. 19)—we need not think that they are lack- 
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ing in faith or merit. On the contrary, we can admire their earnest 
desire to grasp the truth as far as human reason will allow. 


Our Moral Duty to Investigate 

In that attitude of mind of the Apostles there is something for us 
to imitate. It is our duty to keep ourselves well-informed in matters 
of faith, to have an explicit knowledge of our faith according to our 
capacity and opportunities of learning, and to be ready to give “a 
reason of the hope that is in us” to everyone that asketh (cfr. I 
Peter, iii. 15). This becomes for some people a grave obligation 
by reason of their station and dignity, for “divine revelation,” says 
St. Thomas, “reaches those of lower degree through those who are 
over them in a certain order. Consequently, men of higher degree, 
whose business it is to teach others, are under obligation to have 
fuller knowledge of matters of faith, and to believe them more 
explicitly” (II-II, Q. ii, art. 6). 

The inquiries which our intellect may pursue are not, therefore, 
an attempt to change faith into knowledge. We understand quite 
well that the mysteries of faith must remain throughout this life. 
Faith will ever be “the substance of things to be hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things that appear not” (Heb., xi. 1). Inquiry will con- 
cern itself with making the implications of the truths of faith more 
explicit, as, for example, when a consideration of the mystery of the 
Incarnation leads on to a consideration of the mystery of the Blessed 
Trinity ; or it will concern itself with the grounds of faith and mo- 
tives of credibility, that is, the reasons why we should look upon 
some particular incident as a sign from God, or should receive some 
particular person as a messenger from God. 


If, as often happens, our inquiry confirms our expectations, then 
we can rejoice and say with the Apostles: “Now we know,” “By 
this we believe,” etc. (John, xvi. 30). They were glad because 
Christ had read their thoughts, giving them thereby a miraculous 
sign, and so vindicating His claim to be God’s messenger and even 
God Himself. So every freshly acquired item of evidence in sup- 
port of the claims of revelation should rejoice the heart of the faith- 
ful inquirer. We may conclude, therefore, that to exercise our 
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mental powers upon the truths of faith is not merely a natural ten- 
dency in us, but is also a duty to be performed with a view to giving 
greater praise to God and benefiting both ourselves and others. 


The Truth of Christ’s Divinity 

The Gospel of today invites us to apply our mind in some such 
way to the truth of Christ’s Divinity. His own assertion “I came 
forth from the Father,” together with the evidence of reading their 
thoughts (cfr. John, xvi. 19, 30), convinced the Apostles and evoked 
their confession of faith. They are grateful for His plain speaking. 
We ought, then, to be still more grateful for many statements as 
plain or even plainer. 

Such statements we have in the Gospels—for example, when 
preaching about the Blessed Sacrament He said: “I came down 
from heaven” (John, vi. 38) ; when accused of violating the sabbath 
He said: “My Father worketh until now, and I work,” and His 
hearers knew that He thereby called God His Father and made 
Himself equal to God (John, v. 17); and when walking in the 
Temple at the Feast of the Dedication He said to those who ques- 
tioned Him, “I am the Father are one,” and again: “I am the Son 
of God” (John, x. 30, 36). 

In addition to these His own words and many more that can be 
found in the Gospels, we have the traditional teaching of the Fathers 
and the infallible pronouncements of the Supreme Authority of the 
Church. For the Divinity of Christ is not a truth which has come to 
us through ages unopposed or undenied. Both malice and ignorance 
have done their utmost to confuse and obscure the right concept of 
Christ, and His own question, “What think ye of Christ: whose 
son is He?” (Matt., xxii. 42), has echoed through the centuries. 


The infallible teaching of the Councils we affirm in our Creed, 
“T believe in God the Father . . . and in Jesus Christ His only Son,” 
which both declares our faith in the mysteries of the Blessed Trinity 
and the Incarnation and conveys our homage to Christ as to the 
Eternal and Incarnate Son of God. That same faith and homage 
we express also in the words of the Apostles from today’s Gospel: 
“We believe that Thou camest forth from God.” 
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It is right that we Catholics should do this with real earnestness, 
for few people except ourselves have preserved the true knowledge 
of Christ’s dignity. In the vast number of Christians outside the 
Catholic Church it would be difficult to find many whose faith would 
make them assert that Christ is God. They will accept Him as a 
teacher, a philosopher, a leader, even as one divinely inspired, but 
they will hesitate or fail to give Him the homage of Divinity. Our 
confession of faith is, therefore, at the same time an act of repara- 
tion for the lack of homage from the world in general. We pro- 
claim in the words of the hymn of St. Ambrose: “Thou, O Christ, 
art the King of glory. Thou art the everlasting Son of the Father.” 


Effects of Our Faith in Christ’s Divinity 

This exalted concept of Christ proclaimed by our faith should 
illuminate and influence our whole lives. For to Christ as God we 
must give a reverence infinitely exceeding that given by others who 
do not so well know Him. That reverence must extend also, in a 
relative manner, to our tabernacles and churches as the dwelling- 
places of God in person. Thus, the humblest wayside mission chapel 
becomes dignified to a degree surpassing that of even the most 
magnificent non-Catholic cathedral. It is our duty to see that we are 
not wanting in this tribute of reverence. 


Further, our faith in Christ must affect our attitude towards His 
counsels and commands. They are the counsels and commands of 
God, binding with more force than human commands, demanding a 
more respectful obedience, and making more serious our negligence 
or disobedience. His Sermon on the Mount and His many other 
teachings upon justice, marriage and divorce should thus give us 
matter for serious thought. 


Lastly, our faith in Christ gives us a firm ground for hope. As 
God He can accomplish all He has promised. As a mere man He 
can give no such security. In that confident hope, therefore, we 
live, and we honor Him, awaiting the fulfillment of His greatest 
promise: “The hour cometh when I will show you plainly of the 
Father” (John, xvi. 26). 











SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF THE ASCENSION 


Why the Church Stands Out Alone 
By JoserH B. Coxuins, M.A., D.D. 
“Wonder not if the world hate you” (1 John, iii. 13). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The relative position of the Church and the world foretold by 
I, ona also stood out alone against the world. 
(b) The Apostles likewise were alone. 
(c) The Church as a Teacher must stand alone. 
III, This is a true mark of Christ’s presence in the Church; we 
would not wish it otherwise. 

A sense of loneliness comes over our hearts today. We recall 
the scene of the first Ascension Thursday when a little group of 
Apostles stood gazing into the open sky which has just received the 
slowly ascending Saviour. They turn sadly away and walk down 
the slopes of Olivet; they are quite alone now. We can partly 
imagine and share their feelings. Jesus, their Master and Guide, 
has left them, left them to carry His Word, His Gospel, to the four 
corners of an unbelieving world. The promise of the Holy Spirit 
who will come upon them on Pentecost Sunday will indeed give them 
fresh courage and dauntless zeal to spread the new Kingdom of 
Christ. Yet, these Apostles know well that they, their successors, 
and the future children of the Church must stand alone even until 
the end of time against the world and all that it implies. They have 
in the Saviour’s own words, as we hear them in today’s Gospel, a 
forewarning of the hostility and the resistance which the powers of 
darkness will offer against the Prince of Peace. Christ’s words 
which foretell the opposition between His Church and the world 
are fulfilled to the letter. The faithful followers of Jesus have 
always found themselves squarely opposed by the principles and 
practices of the minions of the world. This is our heritage, and any 
form of compromise between light and darkness is neither expected 
nor tolerated. 


The Church and the World 
It is precisely in consideration of this hatred, divinely foretold, 
between Christ’s Church and the world that we are able to under- 
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stand why the Catholic Church stands so strikingly alone in the 
world today. That the Church does stand out alone is an indispu- 
table fact. The world refuses to take her into its councils or reckon 
with her principles. The Church is ever made to feel as something 
quite apart, and Catholic doctrines are looked upon as ultra-conser- 
vative or completely out-of-date. In every walk of life and in every 
department of human endeavor the children of the Church find 
themselves face to face with definitely anti-Christian practices; and 
they often find themselves utterly alone in defending the dogmas and 
living up to the teachings of their religion. In the face of a vigorous 
and militant propaganda, they are conscious of many embarrass- 
ments and suffer many sacrifices because the world deliberately mis- 
understands the religion of Jesus Christ. The faithful Catholic, 
if he is to remain so, much stand out alone—and apart. No Catholic 
is unaware of the intense hatred and the insidious hostility which 
breaks out periodically against the Church in waves of bigotry and 
prejudice, which leaves broken friendships and divided communities 
in its wake. Many reasons may be offered in explanation of this 
phenomenon which ceased to be new when the Catholic Church was 
in its infancy, this purple cross which has crowned the brow of the 
Bride of Christ since the days of the Apostles. Whatever be its 
causes, we are assured by Christ Himself that His Church would 
stand alone, like a lighthouse upon a mighty rock while the seething 
waves of a hostile sea rage and beat and foam against it. 


Jesus Also Stood Out Alone 

It is indeed consoling for us to know that the position of the 
Church and the opposition which it meets is part of the designs of 
God’s loving Providence. Yet, it is an even greater source of satis- 
faction to realize that the Divine Founder of the Church also stood 
out alone. Jesus Christ, Divine Model of the Church, accomplished 
the redemption of man and established His sacred society to per- 
petuate His designs—and in so doing He stood out alone. From 
the very beginning of Our Lord’s human existence He found the 
world against Him. Truly, “He came into His own: and His own 
received Him not.” He was considered by men as not one of them, 
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although He was for all men the Way and the Truth and the Life 
(John, xiv. 6). By the leaders of the Jewish religion He was looked 
upon as a rebel and an enemy of the synagogue. He alone dared to 
excoriate and condemn them as blind leaders of the blind. Not only 
the powerful group of Pharisees, not only the stony-hearted men of 
the listening multitudes, but also the fickle disciples, His own avowed 
followers, contrived to set Jesus out alone. Certainly His ways 
were not their ways. “The foxes have their holes, and the birds of 
the air nests, but the Son of man hath not where to lay His head,” 
are words which show to what a degree the Saviour was alone. The 
agony in the gloomy Garden and the bitter Chalice pressed to His 
lips form a scene which emphasizes more than anything else the 
place apart from the brimming world which Jesus always held, and 
which place of aloofness the Church has inherited from its Founder. 
“He who is not with Me is against Me,” expresses the lonely long- 
ing of the Divine Heart for men to leave their sinful ways and be 
His friends. How often since that time Christ’s white-robed Vicar 
has opened the maternal arms of the Church to all the erring sons of 
men only to meet with indifference, misunderstanding and reproof! 


The Apostles 

The Apostles too, no less than their Master, were men set apart 
from the world. “I send you as sheep among ravening wolves. The 
world will hate you as it hated Me.” These words are plain and 
clear. How often we note the anxiety with which Our Lord keeps 
this tremendous truth before the minds of His future leaders! 
Listen to Him in the Sermon on the Mount: “Blessed shall you be 
when men shall hate you, and when they shall separate you and shall 
reproach you, and cast out your name as evil for my sake. Be glad 
in that day and rejoice, for behold, your reward is great in heaven.” 
Again for the last time on the eve of His passion Jesus impressed 
upon the Apostles the unique position that would be theirs. On 
that solemn night when all was quiet and peaceful like the lull before 
a storm, the Lord bowed His head, and prayed to the Heavenly 
Father for His Apostles and for the Church which they represented. 
His words are filled with mercy and kindness and loving solicitude. 
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“If the world hate you, know ye that it hath hated Me before you.” 
This will console them in the dark days to come. “If you had been 
of the world, the world would love its own. . .. Remember My word 
that I said to you: The servant is not greater than his master. If 
they have persecuted Me, they will also persecute you.”” Can we not 
see in the position of the Church today, in its relation to the world, 
that which was the identical position of its Divine Founder? Just 
as Jesus stood out alone, just as the Apostles stood out alone, so 
also does the Church maintain the position of its Master and follow 
in the footsteps of the Apostles. 


The Church Is a Teacher 

The Catholic Church is a teaching society. “Going, therefore, 
teach ye all nations,” is not only a divine command to the Church, 
but it is the very charter of its existence. Men learn from the 
Church the truths of salvation. She does not aim to teach purely 
worldly wisdom; her object is to point the way of truth to men here 
below, and she reaches out from this world to the life beyond the 
grave. The teaching office of the Church pertains to doctrine and 
morals. It is of doctrine when she tells men with the sure authority 
of her Founder what they shall believe; it is of morals when she 
gives directions to her children which will aid them in keeping the 
ten commandments of God, and in knowing what is right and wrong 
in human conduct. But, when she carries out strictly and justly this 
divinely given mandate, the Church is bound to be unpopular with 
selfish, self-willed men. Let us remember that, if there were no 
opposition to His teaching on either faith or morals, there would 
have been no need for Christ to have founded a Church. The 
Saviour foresaw the absolute need of an institution that would not 
bow to the whims and fancies of changing beliefs, nor agree meekly 
to the desires and appetites of men and women in their moral con- 
duct. Such resistance and conflict which the Church has met and 
still meets is a mark of the Cross. It arises from the essential war- 
fare which the natural has always waged against the supernatural. 
Where there is no hostility on the part of the world to the standards 
of the gospel, there is likely to be compromise and weak and soft 
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alliances with evil. Herein, again, lies the diametric opposition be- 
tween the teachings of the Church and the practices of the world. 
“You cannot serve God and Mammon.” 


The Church’s Stand on Faith and Morals 

Today the Catholic Church stands out alone and apart in her 
insistence on the rules of faith, the doctrines which were intrusted to 
her by Christ Himself. At a time when dogmas are scorned under 
the specious pretense of liberty of intellect, the Church calmly points 
to the all too many examples of skepticism and entire loss of faith of 
those who forget that the Light that illumines the human intellect is 
the same Light that enlightens His Church along the paths of truth. 
At a time when men’s beliefs are shaken and shattered by the be- 
wildering number of conflicting opinions and creeds, the Church, 
conscious of her Founder’s presence, patiently repeats the words 
which Jesus spoke to those who believed in Him: “And you shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” In the matter 
of morals, too, the Church is the only institution in the world which 
is checking the general drift of human ethics to a purely pagan 
level. She alone dares to assert that all present-day practices which 
undermine the sanctity of marriage and family life are directly con- 
trary to the law of God. She has in mind the words of St. Paul to 
his own new converts that all who do such things shall not inherit 
God’s kingdom. This unshakable stand of the Church on questions 
of belief and morals is not conducive to make her either popular or 
“modern.” It serves to fortify her position as something quite 
above and quite apart from the world on questions upon which she 
can take only one stand. She will permit no compromise; she will 
listen to no change. She is accused of being tyrannical and narrow 
and aloof. Yes, she is all that if such terms apply to her love- 
prompted restraints upon the desires and appetites of man, and to 
her maternal watchfulness over the precious souls which her 
Founder redeemed at such tremendous cost. ) 


The Mark of Christ’s Presence 
It is in the imposing solitude of the Church apart from the world 
that we find much of her strength and her influence over the hearts 
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and minds of men. Like a tall radio tower sending its countless in- 
visible waves to unseen receivers, the Catholic Church sends forth to 
all men that are attuned to its spirit the undying message of Christ. 
The position of the Church today is none other than it was when 
represented by a tiny nucleus of Apostles wending their way from 
the scene of Christ’s Ascension. Her position in the world, but not 
of it, is a true mark of Christ’s abiding presence. We are thankful 
to God that His Church does stand alone. Let our prayer often be 
that we may remain fervent sons and daughters of that Church, 
no matter what the price. For the cost is cheap when life eternal is 
the end and the reward! 


PENTECOST SUNDAY 


The Meaning of Pentecost 
By Tuomas B. Cuetwoop, S.J. 
“And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost” (Acts, ii. 4). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The Apostles after the Ascension. 
II, The supine gospel of peace. 
III. The first meaning of Pentecost. 
IV. Analogy between the Apostles before Pentecost and the Chris- 
tian sects of today. 
V. Christ’s plan made clear by Pentecost. 


The morning of Christ’s Ascension marked the closing of a great 
drama, the drama of the visible life of Our Saviour on earth. It 
ended very much as it had begun. On both occasions there were 
angels and the music of an angelic message. On both occasions it 
was only the chosen few who were witnesses—on the first a handful 
of simple shepherds and on the second a handful of Apostles, 
puzzled by all the things they knew but could not say. Then there 
is another striking likeness in the way Christ came and went. At 
both times the gate of heaven swung open, as it were, for a moment, 
and some of its glory overflowed upon the earth; but it was only 
fora moment. The strong hand of Christ shut the gate once more, 
and there was left, the first time, a little indistinguishable Baby in 
the midst of an ordinary looking world, and the second time there 
were left a few Apostles looking at the sky, while all around them 
was the same cold, ordinary world. 
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The Apostles After the Ascension 

Let us now consider these Apostles, what they had and particu- 
larly what they lacked. In the first place, they were all godly men; 
no one could look at their honest faces and doubt that. Their con- 
versation as they walked slowly homeward was full of godliness 
and charity. Moreover, they were Christian men. There was one 
name constantly on their lips, the name of Christ. All the words He 
had said were present to them, and they told them over lovingly as 
again they lived through His sorrows and His triumphs. They 
could look forward to a whole lifetime of this blessed pondering, 
and then Heaven would come. They clasped one another’s hands 
and their eyes kindled with blessed anticipation. 

There was, thus, present in them the feeling of estrangement from 
the world which lay there at the foot of the mountain slope. They 
shivered as they looked at it and averted their faces as they took 
their way down the path that led to Jerusalem. When they entered 
the gate of the city, they muffled their heads and hurried along to 
their dwelling. How this city buzzed, not merely with hatred for 
Christ, but with bitter misunderstanding of Him! What could these 
people understand of His teaching? What appreciation did they 
have for that tender history which the Apostles were rehearsing in 
their hearts? Why, His very name would be greeted with jeers! 
This was the thought that made them shut the door tight when they 
reached their destination. How much more freely they breathed 
when the world was safely barred out! Perhaps the words of Christ 
came back to them which were said in this very place: “I pray not 
for the world.”” And in their blindness—for sight had not come to 
them yet—they may have quoted these words to soothe their own 
isolation : ““He did not pray for the world. He could have no part 
with the world. The world does not understand the things we say or 
the very language we speak. We are safe away from it.” 

We hear the echo of this spirit often today, often on good Chris- 
tian lips. “What my Lord has showed me and given me is enough 
for me,” says the gentle old lady looking up from her Bible. “I will 
let the world alone. It does not understand and it never can.” Then 
this peaceful gospel takes another form even more commonly in 
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these days and in our own country: “Trouble no man in his faith 
or his unfaith. One sincere creed is as good as another. Live and 
let live.” 

The Supine Gospel of Peace 

Suppose those men long ago called by the warrior name of 
“Apostle,” suppose they had settled down in this supine gospel of 
peace. Suppose they had solaced themselves with the thought : “One 
sincere creed is as good as another.” Then the message of Christ 
would have died in the hearts of a few timid, simple men and women 
in a corner of the world. But it did not die, that message; God 
knows it did not die. No man who has eyes and ears, scoffer though 
he be and unbeliever, can resist the evidence that that message did 
not die. “For there came a sound from heaven as of a mighty wind 
coming. And it filled the whole house where they were sitting, and 
there appeared to them parted tongues as it were of fire and it sat 
upon every one of them and they were all filled with the Holy Ghost 
—and they began to speak....” Where did they begin to speak? 
Across the table each to each and in tones that were solemn and 
low, that were only for the elect to hear? See them unlock the door 
and fling it wide! They will hardly have use for a house any more, 
at least for any long time. For the blue sky shall be the tent for 
these conquerors of the world. 

The world blinked stupidly like one aroused from sleep. Short 
hereafter will be the poor world’s sleep untroubled by the lashing 
voices of these men. “They are drunk,” it cried. And they were— 
inebriate with the poured out wine of the Spirit, made with the fury 
of the Wind that resteth not. And what was this fury, this madness 
which filled these erstwhile peaceful men? It was not something 
incoherent. It was a clear and distinct message, so clear that no one 
could misunderstand it, so brief that no one could close his ears 
to it—for before a person refused it entrance, behold it was entered 
in and was wrestling with his uneasy heart. The message was about 
Christ. But it was not merely: “Think of Christ who died for you.” 
It was rather: “Behold, here is Christ living for you!” It was not 
merely: “Consider these things that Christ has taught.” But: 
“Listen, here is Christ teaching!” The fearless Peter declares: 
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“Being exalted therefore by the right hand of God and having re- 
ceived of the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, He (Christ) 
hath poured forth this which you see and hear.” 


The First Meaning of Pentecost 

This is the first meaning of Pentecost. It is the spirit of zeal that 
is the fullness of the legacy of Christ. His message is not like a 
home song to be breathed low in the shelter of the fireside. It is a 
battle cry to be flung out for all to hear, all without a single excep- 
tion. Is this world a strange and unfriendly place? Yes, but only 
because its corners have not yet been kindled by that message. And 
it is our place, according to our degree and calling, to spread that 
message. 

“But if there is anything I hate, it is intruding the subject of 
religion into social life. Here we all are the children of the same 
great Father making our way towards Him by different ways, per- 
haps, but with the same termination for all our paths. Let every 
one worship God in private according to his lights; let everyone else 
alone.” This gospel cannot stand with the turmoil and overturning 
of Pentecost. If you live it, then you are false to the particular 
grace that came to you with the laying on of hands in Confirmation. 
Oh yes, we must be discreet and quietly wise with “the wisdom of 
the serpent.” But an indiscreet zeal is immeasurably better than no 
zeal at all. For no zeal at all means that the faith does not burn 
within us. It is not the fire that Christ came to cast upon the earth, 
and that burned on the brows of the Apostles at Pentecost. 

Christ came on earth to die for men, for all men that were before 
He came, that were contemporary with Him, or that would be until 
the last man on earth was born. The benefits of His death, the 
great strong river of His saving blood, overflowed all time. In like 
manner He came with a message for all men, but His message did 
not reach back and forth into time in the same way. The men who 
had lived before Him could receive only fragments of His message, 
like Abraham who rejoiced to see His day in vision or in prophecy. 
But out to the men who came after Him His message was sent. 
Whole and entire it was sent, and not by the carriage of angels nor 
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on a sacred page but living and warm and articulate on the lips of a 
body of teachers. Their number was not fixed or limited, but the 
message was limited for all time. It was given full in the beginning. 
It could become plainer to individual learners as it becomes plainer 
to you and me. It could become plainer to individual teachers, and 
the need for speaking portions of it more plainly, for finding more 
exact formulas for it, could arise from age to age. But the one 
message, the whole message, was delivered to the original teachers 
and it could never grow more nor grow less. 

Yet, in those ten days when the little band were huddled together 
like sheep without a shepherd their message and their mission was a 
vague and uncertain thing. They were the stones of the Church, 
it is true, and one of them was the foundation-stone, but they were 
loosely flung about, as it were. They were shaped and fashioned 
by the Master Builder, but there was no fitting one into the other 
in an organized structure. So it was with His message. They had 
heard it all from Him. He had omitted no word of it. They had 
it much as a child has its lesson. They could rehearse it but were 
far from being able to teach it. As with children too, emotion and 
imagination made parts of the lesson unduly prominent. “Lord, 
wilt Thou at this time restore again the Kingdom to Israel?” Thus, 
we are told, they feebly questioned on the morning of His Ascension. 


Analogy with the Christian Sects of Today 
Their wondering, grieving, groping condition reminds me very 
forcibly of the Christian sects at the present day. They patter and 
maunder over fragments of the message, but the whole is not there. 
“Truly,” says one section, “our sins are washed clean in Baptism.” 
But they have no remembrance of the Sacrament that washes clean 
after Baptism. “He will come again,” says another section, ‘‘and 


’ 


His coming is near.” But they are blind to the truth that He is here 
now, all days even to the end of the world. “Christ died for us,” 
others cry and with real tenderness cast their eyes back on His 
Cross. But that He lives among us, that His death is mystically 
perpetuated amongst us, that we have an altar where He lifts Him- 
self in the perpetual homage of His created nature, in perpetual 
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intercession, in perpetual leadership of our prayers—this they have 
lost. 

It is as if these sects had found their way to one of the Apostles 
in that time of waiting and sorrowing before the coming of the 
Holy Ghost, and had asked him concerning the teaching of Christ. 
I do not say that such an inquirer could learn anything contrary to 
the teaching of Christ. No; that were impossible. But I mean 
that he would approach one who, while he had been an earnest and 
patient learner under Christ, was not yet elevated to be a teacher. 
And so these pious inquirers might glean from the conversion of 
the individual Apostles, as people glean now from the pages of the 
Bible, fragments of Christ’s message, and carry them away and be 
content with them. And this would be heresy. How could any 
fragment of that divine message be heresy? Only by excluding the 
rest of the message. To reject part of His teaching is the same as 
teaching what He did not teach. His message is a whole that cannot 
be divided. 

But when the Holy Ghost came, then, in the words of Christ’s 
exact promise, He “brought to their minds all things whatsoever 
He (Christ) had said to them.” See them on the morn of Pentecost, 
when the full consciousness of that mighty message has burst upon 
them. It shines in their eyes. They are become firebrands to set 
the world alight. They are now teachers, and, more than that, they 
are divine teachers, for they speak in the person and with the 
authority of the Son of God Himself: “(He who heareth you heareth 
Me.” 

Christ’s Plan Made Clear by Pentecost 

If we look closely, we see the plan of Christ in all its marvellous 
perfection made clear by the flames of Pentecost. His message was 
not for one country or for one age, but for all the world and for all 
time. And how would He contrive that, whole and unimpaired, it 
should reach the most distant land and the very last age of the 
world? By writing it in a book? Christ wrote not a single line, 
and those eleven men read from no book when they began to teach. 
It is true they quoted the sacred prophecies. But these prophecies 
were all promises of something to come. No one could say that the 
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fullness of Christ’s message was in them. His message is in the 
eternal present. His word can never pass away. No, not to a book 
but to a body of men was His message given, and it was made 
perfect when the power of speech came to them that morning. There 
they stood, the living imperishable Church of Christ. And if any 
inquirers came and asked for the message of Christ, the answer 
would have come at once swift as the Spirit that keeps it ever. 

The fullness of His message is summed up in the words that came 
out of the sky from the lips of His Father. At least twice those 
awful words came: “This is my beloved Son. Hear ye Him.” 
“Hear ye Him,” is the full intent of the message from the Eternal 
Father. This same message is spoken again and again by the 
Eternal Son. “Come to Me,” He says. “Learn of me. Believe in 
Me. Abide in Me.” It is the yielding of myself up to Christ to be 
taught, it is the uniting of myself to Him—this is the fullness of the 
message of Christ. And the fullness of that message pronounced by 
Father and Son can only be reénforced by the Holy Ghost. How 
does He reénforce it? Not by words but by action. Down He 
comes, that Divine Spirit whose Godhead is one and the same with 
the Father and the Son. And the parted tongues of flame, the out- 
ward sign of His inward presence, transfix and transfigure those 
Apostles. See the change in them. They preach not Christ as a 
loving memory, not as One whose words must be preserved and 
pondered on, but as One living and teaching through their lips. 
They preach not merely of Christ, but they preach, each one of 
them, as Christ. His authority keeps their words, and His undying 
presence shines in them. This is the reénforcing of Christ’s mes- 
sage by the Spirit who is one God with Christ. He, the Holy Spirit, 
makes that message live with His own life, which time hath no 
power over. On that morning of Pentecost the Church of Christ — 
stood erect and began her march down the centuries, and in her 
bosom she carried the living message of Christ of which time should 
never rob her of one syllable. And that message was vibrant on the 
lips of living teachers. Never should that body of teachers mutilate 
or diminish that message. Death would come in due course and 
claim the Apostles one by one, but the body of teachers would never 
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fail from earth. The infallible voices of the Apostles would subside 
into silence, but the message would go on ringing with ever louder 
volume through the world. The personal infallibility of the 
Apostles would perish with them, so that those who taught after 
them might, if taken singly, fall from the union of the united body 
and drift into the outer darkness of error. But the main body could 
never fail or fall away, for the unfailing Spirit is always with it. 
Each of those infallible teachers, I say, would be succeeded by many 
fallible ones taken individually—each, I say, with one single excep- 
tion. That exception is he who wears or ever shall wear the office 
of prince of them all, of supreme head of the visible Church. The 
infallibility which the Holy Ghost made personal to each of the 
Apostles in accordance with the promise of Christ, this He makes 
perpetual to the office in accordance with the same Christ’s promise. 
The collective infallibility of the whole Church shall always find 
personal expression in the person of the Church’s head. Not by the 
rearing of a temple nor by the writing of a book nor by the guardian- 
ship of angels was the Church made perfect, but by the poor weak 
fleshy hearts of a body of men who were filled with the Holy Ghost 
on Pentecost. 


TRINITY SUNDAY 


The Mystery of the Most Holy Trinity 
By J. P. RepMonp 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: The lessons of the Liturgy from Advent to Pente- 
cost. Their fitting conclusion in the contemplation of the 
Holy Trinity. 
I. The right use and limits of reason. 
II. Mysteries in nature. Twofold sense in which the Trinity is @ 
mystery. 
III, Distinction between the fact of the mystery as something 
existing and the manner in which it exists. 
IV. How and why the Mystery of the Trinity was revealed, not 
suddenly, but gradually. 
V. Conclusion: the revelation of the Trinity an act of God's 
goodness and mercy, 


From Advent until Pentecost the impressive pageant of the 
Liturgy unfolds the history of God’s workings for the redemption of 
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fallen humanity. The somber season of Advent reminds us of that 
long and anxious period of divine preparations. At Christmas we 
rejoice with the Angels and the shepherds at the birth of Our 
Saviour. Thenceforth we follow Him through His earthly career 
until at length we arrive at the tragic scenes of Holy Week. With 
Mary His Mother and John His beloved disciple we mourn at the 
foot of the cross. Easter brings us a share of the joy of the 
Apostles, for Our Lord is risen gloriously; in due course we join 
them in the wonderment of His Ascension. At Pentecost we wit- 
ness the coming of the Holy Spirit in fulfillment of His promise; 
we assist also at the formal establishment of His Church. 


Contemplation of the Blessed Trinity 

But today, the kingdom founded and the gates of heaven thrown 
open, as it were, we are directed to lift up our eyes and gaze at the 
dazzling vision of the Holy Trinity, the Three Persons in One God. 
There are many mysteries in our holy religion, but in the venerable 
language of the Church we speak of the Holy Trinity as The 
Mystery because it is indeed the Beginning and the End, God 
Himself. 


Throughout the Holy Scriptures God is frequently invoked as 
the Light. “And in Thy light we shall see the light,” says the 
Psalmist, when he sings the joys of heaven. God who is light has 
given us a share of His light in the gift of reason. By rightly using 
that gift of light which makes us little less than the Angels and sets 
us in a position of dignity and authority above the animal creation, 
we are able to make great discoveries both in the supernatural and 
the natural order. By that light we have been able to unravel the 
secrets of nature which have contributed so vastly to our material 
progress. By using that light it is possible for man to arrive at 
knowledge of God’s existence, and even of some of His attributes. 
But reason alone, unaided, could never penetrate into the mysterious 
depths of God’s majesty. Man naturally craves for God: and unless 
God out of His goodness had done something to satisfy that craving 
by revealing Himself unto us, we could never have known of the 
Three Persons who constitute the one single Godhead. 
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The Mystery of the Blessed Trinity 

Thus, in relation to ourselves, the Holy Trinity is a mystery in a 
twofold sense: it is a truth beyond the power of reason because we 
could not have discovered it, and it is a truth which, even when 
revealed to us, we cannot understand. 

Nature has mysteries enough. Many of these we have discovered 
to the extent of being able to turn them to immense practical pur- 
poses. Nevertheless, they remain mysteries in so far as we do not 
know what they are. What force of nature is so powerful and at the 
same time so mysterious as electricity? What marvellous advances 
it has enabled us to achieve! Yet, in a sense, it remains a mystery. 
We do not know what exactly it is. Ask any scientist. He will 
shrug his shoulders and tell you that it is a force. Beyond that he 
cannot go. 

Now, in treating of the Holy Trinity we must be careful to dis- 
tinguish between the fact of the mystery as something existing and 
the manner in which it exists. The former we know, can under- 
stand, and are required to believe in because God has revealed it. 
But the latter our minds cannot grasp. Our inability to understand 
it does not at all prevent us from stating plainly what we mean by 
the mystery of the Three Persons in One God. There can be only 
one God. Reason itself assures us of that. The very idea of God 
implies His oneness. There can be only one Supreme Being, one 
Infinite, one Almighty, one Eternal Being. By revelation we know 
that within the one Godhead are Three Divine Persons, the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit. Each one is distinct from, yet equal 
to, the others. Each one is possessed of the fullness of divine nature, 
of divine power, and of divine perfections; nevertheless, there is 
only one God. The Three Persons have one and the same divine 
nature. 

To the Father we ascribe the work of creation: “I believe in God 
the Father Almighty, Creator of Heaven and Earth.” To the Son 
we ascribe our Redemption; “Who for us men, and for our salva- 
tion, came down from heaven. ...” To the Holy Ghost we ascribe 
our sanctification : “And in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver of 
life....” Yet we know that it was God who created us, God who 
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redeemed us, that it is God who pours life-giving grace into our 
souls. We are aware all the time that human language is inade- 
quate; in using these expressions we are trying to arrange in order, 
for the satisfaction of our minds, what is above the reach of the 
human mind. It is the best we can do, and it does convey to us a 
glimpse of the truth. From the Father’s knowledge of Himself is 
begotten the Son; hence the Son is the Word, the idea that the Father 
has of Himself, His exact reproduction in His own mind. But God 
must also love Himself; His perfections are infinitely lovable, and 
the love which proceeds from the Father and the Son is the Holy 
Spirit. 


Gradual Revelation of the Mystery of the Trinity 

Now, God did not reveal this mystery at once in all its splendor. 
An instant revelation would have been too great a glare of glory for 
the weak eyes of human intelligence. In their gropings for the 
supernatural, men beguiled by Satan fashioned unto themselves 
many strange gods. Even God’s chosen people showed weakness at 
times, and succumbed to the evil example of their idolatrous neigh- 
bors. Hence in His dealings with them God insists upon His one- 
ness: “I am who am.” They were for a long era in an unsettled 
state, and a sudden revelation of the Trinity might easily have been 
misunderstood by them as meaning that there were three gods. And 
so God treated them as we would treat one who from being long 
confined in darkness is suffering from extreme weakness of sight: 
He allowed the light to come through gradually, little by little, ac- 
cording as they were able to bear it. 

In the first dim twilight of God’s creative activity, the existence 
of more than One Person in the Godhead is insinuated when God 
says: “Let us make man to our image and likeness.” After the Fall 
comes the promise of the Messiah: that at first is vague and mys- 
terious. But with succeeding generations God raised up His inspired 
prophets, and through each one discloses further light. When the 
last prophet had delivered his message, a sufficiently clear vision of 
the Son had been granted. It was known that He was to be truly 
human, born of a Virgin, and of kingly rank; for those who had 
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eyes to see, His Divinity also was indicated. Then came the Divine 
Master claiming to be the long-promised Messiah, fulfilling the 
prophecies in Himself, claiming also to be God and One with the | 
Father: “I and the Father are One.” 
| 


Christ’s Clear Revelation 

With Jesus Christ came the clear revelation of the Third Person. 
During the forty days after the Resurrection, Our Blessed Lord 
frequently instructed the Apostles concerning the Holy Spirit, and 
spoke in terms which definitely revealed that He is a Divine Person, 
equal to the Father and the Son, but at the same time quite distinct. 
If anything further were wanting, it was supplied by the stupendous i 
happenings of Pentecost. : 

To refuse to believe in the Mystery of the Holy Trinity because 
it is beyond the reach of reason, would be a most unreasonable act. 
God has revealed this mystery to us out of His mercy and goodness 
in order that our natural craving for knowledge of Him might be 
satisfied to the utmost extent of our present limited capacity. More- 
over, the revelation is necessarily a part of God’s scheme for the 
redemption and salvation of mankind: Christianity would be mean- t 
ingless without it. The revelation of the Trinity sheds an ennobling 
light over the whole field of human life. Fatherhood, sonship, and 
love are the highest and most inspiring of human ideals. What a 
vast vista of virtues and noble qualities is suggested by these three 
terms! God is a Father, God is a Son, God is Love. If then human 
fatherhood, sonship, and love are so wonderful, so beautiful, so 
elevating, it is because in very truth they are reflections of properties 
which do indeed belong to the Godhead. 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Invitation to the Great Supper 
By Ferpinanp Heckmann, O.F.M. 


“A certain man made a great supper, and invited many” (Luke, xiv. 16). 
SYNOPSIS: I. The parable of the Great Supper. 
II. The first excuse for rejecting the invitation. 
III, The second excuse. 
IV. The third excuse. 
V. The danger of rejecting the invitation. 
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The Great Supper in the parable of today’s Gospel signifies the 
Kingdom of God, the Church of Jesus Christ upon this earth; and 
then also the beatitude and happiness of Heaven to which the Church 
should lead us. The parable can also be interpreted as signifying 
the Sacrament of the Altar, and especially Holy Communion. For 
this reason, the Church reads this Gospel to her children on the Sun- 
day within the octave of the Feast of Corpus Christi. She often 
repeats the prayer: “O Sacred Banquet in which Christ is received, 
the memory of His passion is renewed, the soul is filled with graces, 
and a pledge of future glory is given to us!” Communion means 
union with somebody. Holy Communion is the most intimate union 
that is possible upon this earth with the God-man, Jesus Christ, and 
should be a preparation and foretaste of the blissful, eternal union 
with Him in Heaven. 

To this wonderful banquet of love and grace Our Lord invites 
us most urgently and most earnestly; nay, He even threatens us 
with eternal damnation if we do not accept His gracious invitation 
to this Great Supper. Nevertheless, many refuse to accept His 
invitation. Why? Because they have no desire of and taste for 
the Heavenly Manna. The three men in the parable of today’s 
Gospel, who made excuses for not attending the great supper, signify 
the three principal reasons or excuses which keep men away from 
the Table of the Lord. 


The First Excuse for Rejecting the Invitation 

The first man said: “I have bought a farm, and I must needs go 
out and see it; I pray thee, hold me excused.” ‘What else,” writes 
St. Gregory the Great, “is signified by the farm than temporal, 
earthly possessions.’’ The first man who excused himself from the 
Great Supper, represents the numerous class of those men who 
interest and occupy themselves so entirely and completely in tem- 
poral affairs that they neglect the spiritual, supernatural affairs of 
their soul and the gifts of Heaven. They are completely engaged 
and absorbed in their business, office, possessions, gain and profit, 
as if there were no other things of value, as if they had to seek and 
find in these temporal occupations and earthly possessions their only 
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fortune and happiness, as if these things were the only aim, purpose 
and end of their life upon this earth. 

Those whose thoughts and endeavors are entirely bent upon gain 
and profit, the possessions and enjoyments of this life, desire to 
make the Providence of God subservient to their selfishness and ego- 
tism. Church and State should protect them and their business and 
property. They consider their wives and children, relations and 
friends, only tools in their selfish calculations and reckonings. They 
sacrifice soul and body, reason and conscience, to the god, Mammon; 
and Mammon or wealth makes them unfeeling towards others, over- 
bearing, unjust, proud, sensual and pleasure-loving. Its loss throws 
them into despair, makes them take false oaths and give themselves 
over wholly to infidelity. Hence the Apostle says: “They that will 
become rich, fall into temptation, and into the snare of the devil, 
and into many unprofitable and hurtful desires which drown men 
into destruction and perdition. For the desire of money is the root 
of all evils; which some coveting have erred from the faith, and 
have entangled themselves in many sorrows” (I Tim., vi. 9, 10%. 

Avarice, the inordinate love of wealth and earthly possessions, is 
perfect idolatry. Its slaves have no time and inclination for prayer, 
divine services and reception of the Sacraments. In their selfishness 
they even hinder and keep others from the performance of their 
duties as Christians. How many men, depending upon others for 
their livelihood, have no time or opportunity to attend divine services 
and to the affairs of their soul on account of the profiteering avarice 
of their employers! Thousands cannot fulfill their duties as Chris- 
tians if they desire not to lose their means of livelihood. Upon these 
employers, unless the work is necessary for the common good and 
welfare of mankind, falls the threat of Our Lord in today’s Gospel: 
“But I say unto you that none of those men that were called shall 
taste My supper.” 

The Second Excuse 

The second man in today’s Gospel said: “I have bought five yoke 
of oxen, and I go to try them; I pray thee, hold me excused.” His 
oxen were nearer and dearer to his heart than the honorable invita- 
tion to the great supper. ‘What else must we understand by the 
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five yoke of oxen,” says St. Gregory, “than the five senses of the 
body? These senses of the body can perceive only exterior, mate- 
rial natural things; they cannot perceive and comprehend interior, 
spiritual, supernatural things.” The sensual man cannot, and does 
not, comprehend the spirit of God, and what is of the spirit of God. 
Sensual men think only of making life as pleasant as possible for 
themselves. They think and dream only of entertainments, parties, 
theatres, societies, clubs, invitations, luxuries, fine clothing and other 
frivolities. What gives pleasure to their senses, especially their 
spoiled sense of taste, what style and etiquette demand, what satisfies 
their vanity and relieves tediousness, what is good for the body and 
flatters the senses, are to them the most important things in life, 
the great task before them all the days of their life, the subject and 
object of all their cares and sorrows, the only occupation of all their 
time. Men cannot devote themselves wholeheartedly to all these 
things of earth without arousing and inflaming their sensual pas- 
sions, and in this constant rousing and stirring up of sensuality the 
scum and mud of immorality rise to the surface. Vices and sins of 
all kinds are the natural and necessary consequences and results of 
such a sensual life. 


It is vain, useless, and foolish to speak to such sensual men of 
God and eternity, of the responsibility of man to God for all his 
thoughts, words and actions, of conversion, penance and repentance. 
With jocose levity they ridicule these solemn and important truths 
of eternity, and they rise up in their anger against those who disturb 
their false peace of mind and of conscience and their sensual enjoy- 
ment of life. For this reason Our Divine Saviour says: “Give not 
that which is holy to dogs; neither cast your pearls before swine, lest 
perhaps they trample them under their feet, and turning upon you 
they tear you” (Matt., vi. 6). Those who seek their heaven upon 
this earth are indifferent towards the truths and promises of religion, 
and often become dire and bitter enemies of the proclaimers, 
teachers and servants of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. How can they 
hunger and thirst after the Bread of Heaven, the food of angels? 
In them is fulfilled the threat of the Saviour: “But I say unto you 
that none of those men that were called shall taste My supper.” 
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The Third Excuse 

The third rejector of the gracious invitation to the Great Supper 
did not even offer an excuse, but simply said: “I have married a 
wife, and therefore I cannot come.” Marriage ordained by God 
Himself is, as such, no hindrance to salvation. Only that marriage 
is a hindrance which is entered into with the exclusion of the 
Almighty, the third and necessary partner to the marriage contract. 
How are such marriages prepared for and entered into? The prep- 
aration often consists in an immoral life and in a sinful relation- 
ship, kept up for years. As long as these conditions endure, no 
worthy Confession and Communion are possible; as a rule, they are 
entirely omitted. When marriage life has been established, the 
partners do not think of their solemn duties and responsibilities, but 
only of the gratification of their passions which lead to various kinds 
of sins. Afterwards, the cares and labors for the daily bread, for 
the education and assurance of a better future for the children, and 
for household duties seem to leave no time and thought for the ful- 
fillment of the couple’s duties as Christians. Alleging as their excuse 
the economic conditions of life and its full enjoyment, they abuse the 
holy state of matrimony and turn it into a rebellion against the law 
and order in which it has been established by Almighty God, and 
make it a continuous state of sin. They reject the burden of chil- 
dren, and do not even hesitate to commit the heinous sin of adultery. 
Such depravity is generally accompanied by inhumanity, cruelty, and 
infidelity which manifests itself also in the rejection of the gifts and 
graces of God and of His religion. They manifest a bitter, unfeel- 
ing attitude towards the ministers of religion and towards their 
parents, relations and friends who want to lead them back to God 
and their religious duties. 


The Danger of Rejecting the Invitation 
When these three classes of so-called Christians and Catholics 
despise and reject the gracious invitation of the Saviour to the Great 
Supper, their places are taken by those upon whom they usually look 
down with contempt: the poor, the blind, the lame, the ill, who in 
their misery accept the invitation of the grace of God to the Great 
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Supper and become converted and are clothed by Him with the mar- 
riage garment of sanctifying grace. Our Divine Saviour Himself 
told the self-complacent and proud Scribes and Pharisees that the 
harlots and public sinners will more easily and readily enter into the 
Kingdom of God. 

Eastertime is passed. Thousands, nay, millions, who had been 
invited to the Table of the Lord, did not accept the invitation, did 
not attend the Great Supper. The Lord is displeased with them, is 
angry at them. So many who are daily invited to reconciliation with 
God, to a renewed Christian faith and Christian life, excuse them- 
selves and offer empty and frivolous reasons and excuses for their 
noncompliance with the earnest, gracious invitation of God. May 
they reflect upon themselves and their destiny before they are fully 
rejected by God, and their places are taken by others upon whom 
they now look down with contempt and aversion! 














